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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
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With the ‘‘Sprctator” of Saturday, January 31st, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 


the date of publication. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE have been rumours this week, which do not seem to 

have much foundation, of an approaching collision between 
tthe United States and England in the Behring Sea, on the seal- 
fishery question. The better account seems to be that Mr. 
Blaine is disposed to withdraw from his untenable position, and 
to refer the dispute to arbitration, but is now standing out 
for his own view of what the terms of the reference should 
be. The United States Navy is not yet armoured, and an 
unarmoured Navy would never provoke a collision with the 
most powerful Navy on the globe. Canada, again, can never 
be persuaded into joining the United States by any sort of 
menace or violence, least of all just now, when Canada is to 
some extent reaping the advantage of the absurd McKinley 
Tariff, and supplying other countries with many of the pro- 
ducts which the high prices caused by the McKinley Tariff no 
donger permit the United States to export. The threat of 
‘war with England is, indeed, anything but a popular cry in 
America. The farmers do not want to make bad worse by 
uch a policy as that. The “cheap money” cry fascinates 
them because they do not grasp its meaning. But war ona 
trivial and worse than trivial pretence they would understand 
well enough, and it would complete and aggravate the fiasco 
of the rash experiment in Protective finance. 








On Sunday, elections took place in France to fill the vacancies 
caused in the Senate by the retirement of a portion of the 
House. Highty seats were balloted for, with the result that 
74 Republicans and 6 Conservatives were returned,—a net 
gain to the Republicans of ten votes. Henceforth the Senate 
will contain 238 Republicans, and only 56 Reactionaries,—a 
welcome sign that the number of Frenchmen who desire to 
change the form of government rather than to obtain good 
government is steadily diminishing. This crushing defeat, 
coupled with the semi-official reconciliation which is now taking 
place between the Church and the Republic, puts an end, we 
trust, to monarchical pretensions in France. Another feature 
of the elections is the return of M. Jules Ferry to 
active politics. After an eclipse of nearly six years, “Le 


Tonquinois,” as he declares himself proud to be called, 
returns to the Legislature intent, it is said, upon vindicating 
his old Colonial policy. If, as is alleged, Tonquin turns out 
to possess the best coal-field in Asia, the nickname may in- 





deed become a title of honour; but that chance is, we should 
say, remote. In any case, M. Ferry, who is unquestionably a 
man of power, will make his presence felt. It is said that he 
wishes to obtain the Presidency of the Senate; but if so, he 
can only desire it for a time, and in order the better to seize 
his real object, the Presidency of the Republic. 


The Newfoundlanders, unable to realise that the diplo- 
matists cannot reconcile grave international differences all 
in a moment, are growing angry and discontented. In the 
Press and at public meetings, there is much wild talk of 
throwing over British rule, and:it is even announced that Anti- 
British Leagues are being formed. ‘The immediate aim of 
these associations,” says the Times’ correspondent,“ is to estak- 
lish some form®f local government, failing which a direct appeal 
is to be made to the United States for admission to the Union.” 
Probably the notion of entering the American Union is not 
very seriously entertained; but in case it is, it is as well that 
Newfoundland should be made to understand that England 
could not possibly agree to such a course. We do not want 
to keep any Colony against its will; but in this instance the 
interests of the Dominion of Canada must be considered, and 
they forbid the notion that an American State could be per- 
mitted at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The fate of New- 
foundland is inextricably bound up with that of Canada. 
Meantime, we are as anxious as the people of England’s first 
Colony that the French fishing rights should be extingnished ; 
and we would willingly agree to a considerable sacrifice in 
Africa in order to obtain such a result. 


The Indian outbreak in the West still continues to cause 
great trouble to the United States Government. Pine Ridge 
Agency, which is the focus of the disturbance, is threatened 
by hostile bands, and earthworks are being rapidly thrown up 
in view of an expected attack. Meantime, however, negotia- 
tions are going on between the Indians and the Peace Com- 
missioners, in spite of interruptions caused by an occasional 
interchange of shots between the troops and the “ braves.” 
If the ultimate result is a battle in which the Whites are 
worsted, large districts will be in great peril; and accordingly 
the States of Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska are calling out 
their Militia, and making other active preparations. Colonel 
Cody (“ Buffalo Bill ”) is said to take a gloomy view of the situa- 
tion. There is sure, he declares, to be a great battle very soon 
in the vicinity of Pine Ridge, the Redskins having reached such 
a state of madness “that they are in a condition to court 
death.” “Since the Battle of Wounded Knee Creek, which 
was so disastrous to their people, they are worse than ever. 
The Messiah craze made them determined fatalists. They 
believe that if they die, they will return to life again in the 
spring. If defeated, the hostiles will scatter themselves about 
the country in small bands, and do immense mischief both to 
life and property. It is the fear of this which has occasioned 
the throwing out of a line of State troops all along the 
Nebraska frontier, where there are already no fewer than 
sixteen companies of Militia encamped.” 


The contest in Hartlepool will be very important, and no 
one knows how it will turn out. Both the Unionist and the 
Gladstonian candidates are very popular men, large employers 
of labour, Nonconformists, possessed of great influence in 
the place, and supporters of the Eight-Hours Miners’ Bill. 
There are said to be at least 6,000 voters who have never 
really given their votes on the question of Irish Home-rule or 
Unionism, and who may give them in the election which is now 
approaching. The late Member, Mr. Richardson, a Liberal, 
or rather Radical, Unionist, was so personally popular that 
the political issues sank into insignificance, in comparison 
with the personal influence which he exerted; but Sir William 





Gray, the Unionist candidate on the present occasion, and 
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Mr. Furness, the Gladstonian candidate, are very well matched, 
and there is reason to believe that whichever of the two may 
win, he will win by the preference of the constituency for the 
Unionist or Home-rule policy itself, so little difference is there 
between them on any local or other issue. Apparently the 
Gladstonian orators are to make a great effort for Mr. 
Furness, and we hope the Unionist orators will do the same 
for Sir William Gray. This is not a crisis at which we can 
afford to be lukewarm. 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter in which he denies that 
he ever offered Mr. Parnell a seat in any future Cabinet of his, 
and also denies that he ever suggested Mr. Parnell’s retiring 
“for the present.” As to the first point, Mr. Morley has ex- 
plained that he did sound Mr. Parnell as to whether he would 
accept the Irish Secretaryship in any Government formed by 
Mr. Gladstone; and Mr. Gladstone probably means that an 
inquiry is not an offer. The true answer to this was given by Sir 
Henry James. If a young man asks a young woman whether 
she would object to become his wife, that is usually taken 
as an offer to make her his wife if she is willing. And we 
take it that Mr. Morley’s inquiry was an inquiry of the same 
kind. Onthe second point, Mr. Gladstone says of Mr. Parnell’s 
retirement: “His retirement, of which I spoke to Mr. 
Morley, was not retirement for the present, but retirement 
now.” The word “now” was not used in Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter. The words actually used did not suggest permanent, 
but rather temporary retirement. The retirement of which 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to Mr. Morley, was retirement “at the 
present moment.” Twice the expression occurs that “the 
continuance at the present moment of Mr. Parnell’s leader- 
ship” would be inconsistent with Mr. Gladstone’s own leader- 
ship of the Opposition. Doubtless, however, Mr. Gladstone 
did suggest retirement as an atonement to public opinion for 
the offences of which the Divorce Court had found Mr. Parnell 
guilty. And without any sign of this disposition to make 
atonement, Mr. Gladstone may well feel that a temporary 
retirement such as Mr. O’Brien is now supposed to be urging 
on Mr. Parnell, would be wholly inadequate. 


Mr. Asquith addressed the Manchester Reform Club on 
Thursday, and his speech will not make Mr. Gladstone’s 
course easier. Mr. Asquith holds that to give Ireland Home- 
rule without putting the police entirely under the local 
Irish control, and without giving the Irish Legislature full 
power to deal with the Land question as it pleases, would be 
“absurd.” Only by giving the “largest, amplest, and most 
generous powers to the Irish Legislature consistent with the 
maintenance of Imperial unity,” “could they put a final end 
to the question which had so long agitated and disturbed the 
country.” To give the “largest, amplest, and most generous 
powers” to Irish Home-rulers—such as they have recently 
shown themselves—would be rather the beginning than the end 
of troubles, and of frightftl troubles. Mr. Asquith’s speech 
should be well placarded by the Unionists in Hartlepool. 


We recently called attention to the singular resemblance 
hetween what took place at Kilkenny and some of the scenes 
in Mr. Lever’s novels. A correspondent kindly sends us an 
extract from one of the notes in the Sunderland Herald and 
Daily News of last Monday, in which the writer quotes Mr. 
Lever’s “ Knight of Gwynne” on the probable future of Irish 
democracy, with the very just remark that though it was pub- 
lished nearly fifty years ago, it reads very much as if it had 
been published in one of the current numbers of a modern 
magazine. For example: “A dependent Parliament attempting 
separate and independent legislation means an absurdity.” 
“Tn the Lower House, politics will become a trade to live by, 
and the Irish Party, with such an admirable market for 
grievances, will be a strong and compact body in Parliament, 
too numerous to be bought by anything save great concessions. 
Englishmen will never understand the truth of the condition of 
the country from these men, nor how little personal importance 
they possess at home, They will be regarded as the exponents of 
Irish opinions, they will browbeat, denounce, threaten, fawn, 
and flatter by turns; and Ireland, instead of being easier to 
govern, will be rendered ten times more difficult by all the 
obscuring influences of falsehood and misrepresentation.” 
Again: “ You will be asked to repeal the Union, you will be 
charged with all the venality by which you carried your Bill, 
every injustice with which it is chargeable, and with a hundred 





other faults and crimes with which it is unconnected. Yow 
will be asked, I say, to repeal the Union, and make of this 
miserable rabble, these dregs and sweepings of party, a Parlia- 
ment. You shake your head. No, no; it is by no means im- 
possible,—nay, I don’t think it even remote. I speak as an 
old man, and age, if it have many deficiencies as regards the 


past, has at least some prophetic foresight for the future.’” 


Lever wrote cynically, though not so cynically as Mr. Parnell 
speaks when he talks of his colleagues as “ gutter-sparrows ; ” 
but Lever certainly understood his countrymen a good deal 
better than Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Morley understands them, 
and better than they understand themselves. 


So far as we can judge from the rumours which ooze out 
from the mysterious cloud of diplomacy with which the Irish. 
Party delight to invest themselves, Mr. O’Brien has been 
seeking an arrangement with Mr. Parnell in order to secure 
enough of the Nationalist funds to keep his promises to 
the evicted tenants who have built New Tipperary. They 
were assured that they should not be the worse, rather the- 
better, for their revolt against Mr. Smith Barry; and after the 
sudden sequestration of the funds, Mr. O’Brien finds it difficult 
to keep his pledge. Accordingly he has, as it is stated, agreed. 
with Mr. Parnell, that if Mr. Parnell will give him the means 
of keeping this pledge, he will do all in his power to heal the 
feud in the Irish Party, and to bring back Mr. Parnell, after 
a temporary retirement, to the leadership by the time of the- 
General Election. The modus operandi is supposed to be, that 
Mr. Justin McCarthy is to be persuaded to retire; Mr. O’Brien 
is to be elected in his place, with Mr. Parnell’s consent; and 
then, when the General Election approaches, Mr. Parnell is to 
issue from his retirement and resume his authority. If that be 
anything like the arrangement, we do not suppose that it will 
really work. Mr. Davitt is a greater power than Mr. O’Brien, 
and Mr. Davitt is irreconcilable to Mr. Parnell, and declares: 
any return to bis leadership as impossible as a summons from 
the Queen to himself (Mr. Davitt) to form a British Adminis- 
tration. Moreover, the Catholic priests have to be consulted, 
and we greatly doubt their giving this scheme their blessing. 
Finally, we do not in the least suppose that either the “ Non--. 
conformist conscience” or Mr. Gladstone’s conscience would 
approve the arrangement. But it is a pity to throw cold 
water on “negotiations” which, utterly unimportant as they 
are, make the Irish Party so happy. 


Mr. Arthur Arnold (formerly M.P. for Salford), writes an 
interesting letter to Monday’s Times, in which he states that,. 
though not in Parliament, and not obliged therefore to take- 
sides, his faith in Mr. Gladstone, against whom he has often 
voted, was never so strong as it is now. He is an enthusiastic 
Home-ruler, and an enthusiastic supporter of Mr. Gladstone- 
in refusing to co-operate with a party headed by Mr. Parnell. 
He professes infinite faith in the impartiality of the future 
Irish Legislature and Administration towards all classes of 
Irishmen, Protestant or Catholic; and further, if the Irish 
Legislature fails in impartiality, he holds it to be the absolute 
duty of Great Britain to overrule and rectify the blunders or 
partialities of the Home-rule Government. To sum up his 
view, Mr. Arnold holds that the Irish Legislature and Adminis- 
stration ought not only to be nominally subordinate, but to be 
really subordinate to the central Legislature and Administra- 
tion at Westminster, and presses this doctrine with a good deal 
of emphasis on the Gladstonians. In other words, he would 
first introduce a multitude of new occasions for friction, and. 
would then overcome that friction by sheer muscular force. 
That is undoubtedly a bold view, but it is not one which would: 
promise him any alleviation of our present relations with 
Ireland, unless it were (as it obviously is) combined with a 
mighty act of faith in Irish reasonableness. But that faith is. 
certainly not founded on either reason or experience. We can- 
not imagine an experience less conducive to such faith than 
our experience of the party which has invented and acted upon 
the policy of boycotting and the “ Plan of Campaign.” 


The Scotch railway strike shows no sign of coming to an 
end. The Companies have secured enough men to keep the 
passenger-trains going after a fashion, and to deal with a 
certain amount of the goods traffic; but the lines are not being 
worked with anything like efficiency. Meantime, the men 
stick to their demands with the “dourness” characteristic of 
Scotchmen. The Caledonian Company on Monday evicted 
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some of their former employés from houses at Motherwell 
belonging to the railway, but not without provoking a serious 
riot. The town was filled with sympathetic miners, who did 
everything they could to obstruct the Sheriff; and the assistance 
of a body of Hussars, as well as of a large detachment of police, 
had to be relied on by the authorities. The Riot Act was read, 
and there was a great deal of stone-throwing, the police, the 
soldiers, the Company’s signal-boxes, and passing trains being 
indiscriminately pelted. It is only fair to say, however, that 
the outrages were, as far as is known, not committed by the 
strikers, but by the roughs who side with them in the dispute. 
Still, the outbreak of lawlessness has helped to prejudice the 
men’s case, nor are their prospects likely to be improved by 
Mr. John Burns, who is careering through Scotland en- 
deavouring to stir up sympathetic strikes in other trades. 
Such action has always failed in America, and it will fail quite 
as signally in England. On Thursday, negotiations which at 
first seemed promising were entered into, but ultimately the 
Directors and the men were unable to agree, and as we go to 
press a settlement seems further off than ever. It must be 
remembered, however, that a strike almost always ends 
suddenly, and through some unexpected compromise. 


On Monday, Mr. Chamberlain addressed a meeting at Bir- 
mingham held to celebrate the jubilee of the Cannon Street 
Provident Society. ‘The speech, which must be pronounced a 
veritable tour de force, since it contrived to make its main sub- 
ject, thrift, if not interesting, at least endurable, was remark- 
able for a graphic comparison of the Birmingham of to-day 
-with the Birmingham of fifty years ago, when “ there were no 
parks, no free libraries, no baths, no art gallery or art museum, 
no Board schools, no School of Art, no Midland Institute, no 
Mason College, no Corporation Street,” and when the water 
was only turned on three days in the week, and had to be 
purchased at other times from perambulating carts. The 
picture sounds forbidding, but we expect that those who can 
remember their sensations during the year 1830 will add, as did 
Sydney Smith, after recapitulating a series of modern improve- 
ments, that they feel ashamed of having been all the time so 
perfectly happy and contented. Passing from Birmingham, Mr. 
Chamberlain dwelt upon the immense improvement in the 
condition of the people that has taken place all over England. 
Unquestionably the burden of life is for the working classes 
far less hard to bear than it was two generations ago. All 
ranks have benefited, but the labourers to a much greater 
extent than the propertied classes. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has issued an address 
to the clergy and laity of his diocese on the Lincoln judgment, 
in which he may be said to praise the judgment very 
highly, while blaming very severely any attempt to use the 
liberty which the judgment, if confirmed by the Court of 
Appeal, would give. If we understand him aright, he thinks 
the judgment so excellent that it should be absolutely ignored. 
We understand and agree with his disapproval of any ritual 
which is unwelcome to the majority of the worshippers; but 
he appears to go a good deal further than this, and to dis- 
approve any attempt to introduce the ritual which the Arch- 
bishop’s judgment, if confirmed, would legalise, even where it 
would carry the congregation with it. ‘Let us admire the 
judgment, but strenuously discourage acting upon it, even if 
it be sustained,’ seems to us the drift of Dr. Ellicott’s counsel 
to his clergy. 


The death of Mr. Charles Keene, the well-known con- 
tributor to Punch, who had for some time past been seriously 
ill, took place on Sunday, at his house in the Hammersmith 
Road, the news being received by the public he had so long 
‘amused and delighted, with more than ordinary expressions of 
regret. The artist, who was born at Hornsey in 1823, was on 
his mother’s side a Suffolk man, and was educated at Ipswich, 
her native town. He joined the staff of Punch some forty 
years ago, and from that time contributed regularly to its 
‘pages. We have attempted to estimate Mr. Keene’s place as 
a humorist elsewhere, but we may point out here that he had 
obtained a world-wide reputation as an artist,—the best 
Parisian critics regarding his work with extraordinary en- 
thusiasm. It was said of him, as of many other great 
humorists, that he had no natural sense of fun, and that he 
could never tell a story without leaving out the point. So 
striking a paradox has of course been eagerly credited, but we 








fancy it has no foundation whatever. Shyness may have 
made Keene a bad raconteur, but that he had not a strong 
sense of humour is simply incredible. It has been alleged 
with more show of reason that he had no feeling for what was 
beautiful. No doubt he seldom drew a pretty woman, but we 
can recall at least one charming figure,—a peasant girl sitting 
on a gate. His landscape backgrounds, too, often gave the 
loveliest and most idyllic glimpses of summer fields and 
woodlands. 


We regret to see the death of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, our Consul 
at Erzeroum, formerly one of the ablest of Mr. Forster’s 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland, and also one of the most 
independent, though the Land League did their best to brand 
him as a mere minion of Coercion. He was, however, one 
of those very able men who are deficient in tact. He went 
to Egypt as the Khedive’s Minister of the Interior, and did 
excellent work there, but could not get on with Nubar Pasha 
at all. He went to the Mauritius to act under Sir J. Pope 
Hennessy, and of course the two men found it quite im- 
possible to act together, and no one knew how much fault lay 
on either side. Then Mr. Clifford Lloyd went on a mission to 
the Seychelles, and subsequently became our Consul at Erze- 
roum, where no doubt he was a source of authentic informa- 
tion as to the grievances of the Armenian people. There he 
has died in the vigour of his powers, for he was only forty-five. 
We believe that there have been few abler or more courageous 
public servants; but he certainly did not contrive to work 
easily with either equals or superiors. He was one of those 
masterful men who develop a great amount of moral friction 
when they come to act with others. 


We have had an unpleasant little Post Office émeute this 
week. The Savings-Bank Department asked for volunteers 
among the second-class clerks for extra work last Friday, and 
the second-class clerks, holding that it was optional for them 
to refuse, declined to attend beyond the usual seven hours. 
When it was found that volunteers were not forthcoming, 
and that the extra work could not be got through, the 
clerks who had declined to volunteer were suspended, and 
the suspension has lasted through the week. On Thursday, 
however, they withdrew their refusal, and apologised, the 
other permanent departments evidently disapproving the 
attitude they had taken up. And Mr. Raikes has accepted the 
apology, though some sort of penalty is apparently to be in- 
flicted. The excuse of the clerks was that Mr. Raikes had in 
the House of Commons denied that extra hours were ever com- 
pulsory. Mr. Raikes now explains that he meant by “com- 
pulsory,” exacted without extra pay. That is not quite the 
natural meaning of “compulsory,” and we think Mr. Raikes 
should have been more cautious in his House of Commons reply. 
But it is obvious that no department can go on without spurts 
of extra work (properly paid for) in times of extra pressure. 


The despatches in regard to the punitive expedition under- 
taken against Witu last summer, prove the operations to have 
been singularly well executed. Nine Germans having been 
murdered at Witu, with the virtual connivance of the Sultan, 
under circumstances of great brutality, and the district having 
been recognised as within the sphere of English influence, 
Admiral Fremantle was ordered to destroy the town, as a 
punishment for the treachery and cruelty of the natives. The 
landing of the field and machine guns, and of the bluejackets 
and marines, was by no means easy, owing to the very heavy 
sea running, and the distance at which the ships had to lie from 
the shore; and when this had been accomplished, it was neces- 
sary to march the column some distance inland, through a 
difficult country, and without any knowledge of the road. After 
some fighting, Witu was reached and found deserted. “Shortly 
afterwards,” says the official report, “the destruction of the 
town commenced ; the huts were burnt, the stone houses blown 
up and utterly destroyed, the gates burnt down, and every 
effort successfully used to utterly wreck and destroy the town 
and defences of Witu.” The notion of laying waste a whole 
town is unpleasant; but it is absolutely necessary to teach the 
black Arabs that they must keep their hands off white men. 
The murder of the nine defenceless Germans was cold- 
blooded and unprovoked to the last degree. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
WHAT MR. MORLEY SHOULD TELL US ON 
TUESDAY. 


W E are not about to assume that the English Home- 

rulers will make any serious change of front in 
consequence of the recent crisis. Mr. Morley is to speak 
at Newcastle on Tuesday, and we presume that he will 
point out what we think he may truly point out, that none 
of the reasons which Mr. Gladstone and he have been 
accustomed to put forward for Irish Home-rule have lost 
any of their force through recent events. We do hold, indeed, 
that many of the Unionist objections to Home-rule have 
gained greatly, if not in intrinsic force, at least in popular 
significance, by the drama which has been acted before 
our eyes during the lasttwo mouths. But that is perfectly 
consistent with our previous statement that the reasons 
for Home-rule, so far as they are good at all, are 
at least as good now as they were two months ago. 
And we shall not urge Mr. Morley on the subject of 
the new illustration which has been afforded of the diffi- 
culties of Home-rule, because it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect him to play into the hands of the Unionists; and what 
we do wish him to say frankly, it is, in our honest belief, 
quite as important from his point of view and that of his 
party that he should say frankly, as it is important from the 
Unionist point of view that we should hear it. The recent 
crisis can hardly be touched at all without furnishing 
to a statesman in Mr. Morley’s position a text for the 
discussion of these questions: If Ireland is to have a 
separate Legislature and Administration of her own, how 
far may she reasonably expect that England will not inter- 
meddle in her legislative and administrative proceedings ? 
And if the Parliament at Westminster is to be really 
supreme in the interests of the United Kingdom, how far 
may England reasonably expect that Ireland will give way 
without murmuring, to the authority of the Legislature and 
Administration of the United Kingdom ? The concession 
of Home-rule to Ireland is, on Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. 
Morley’s principle, essentially a step towards the econo- 
mising of time and labour. We have been told again and 
again that without delegating a great deal to an Irish Parlia- 
ment and Administration, Ireland will be always blocking 
our way, and that by that great act of delegation, we shall 
clear the way for the Parliament of the United Kingdom to 
attend adequately to its own concerns. Well, then, the con- 
cession will be a failure, and worse than a failure, unless it 
does clear the way, unless it does remove the block, unless it 
does so far satisfy both countries that the United Kingdom 
shall not be always interfering in Ireland after the final step 
has been taken, and that Ireland shall not be always accusing 
us of having kept the word of promise to the ear and broken 
it to the hope. Now, the recent crisis raises these questions 
very naturally. It sprang out of Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to 
co-operate with the man whom the Irish Nationalists had 
just re-elected, and re-elected enthusiastically, as their 
Parliamentary and patriotic leader. That refusal was all 
the more remarkable because it was forced on Mr. Glad- 
stone, as Mr. Gladstone carefully explained, by that re- 
luctance of English electors to co-operate with him which 
Mr. Parnell’s private conduct had caused. Now, is this, 
or is it not, to be a good ground of English interference 
in future? Is the Irish Legislature to be expected to 
dismiss any Prime Minister whom English constituencies 
cordially condemn, whether that condemnation be based on 
public or on private grounds? If this question is to be 
answered in the affirmative, how many quarrels will the 
new arrangement breed for every one that it settles? Will 
not Ireland assert, and expect to exercise, a like right of 
veto ? And shall we not have the Irish contingent at West- 
minster endeavouring to turn out by any means in its power 
any British Minister who has rendered himself obnoxious 
to the Jrish people? On the other hand, if the dislike 
entertained in Great Britain for an Irish Minister is to be 
of no weight at all in the Irish Legislature,—nay, may, on 
occasions which we may reasonably regard as likely to be 
numerous, be a positive feather in his cap which will 
render him all the more popular with Irish constituencies, 
—how are we to prevent the frequent recurrence of a crisis 
closely resembling that of November, 1890, when an 
English Minister broke up the Irish party into two violent 
factions, not by propounding any new Irish policy, but 
simply by declariug that he could not continue to lead the 





English party which favours the cause of Ireland, unless. 
the objectionable Irish leader were compelled to resign ? 

We must say that, without the smallest wish to take any 
unfair advantage of the crisis, these seem to us most reason- 
able questions on which to press Mr. Morley. On his own 
showing, and on that of his chief, their whole policy will be 
a failure unless it succeeds in bringing about two capital 
ends,—in liberating the supreme Parliament from a great 
mass of distracting preoccupations, and in so far satisfying 
Ireland as to remove all danger of Irish obstruction at 
Westminster. Now, how does the recent crisis bear om 
these two conditions sine qud non of a satisfactory settle- 
ment? Can anything be conceived much more likely to 
produce new bickerings,—new bickerings of a very serious 
character which would never have arisen apart from 
Irish Home-rule,—than the assumption of an English 
right to dictate the deposition of an Irish leader? If such 
a right has been more or less conceded by a con- 
siderable number of Irishmen in the present case, this no 
doubt is to be accounted for partly by the specially un-Irish 
character of Mr. Parnell’s misdeeds, and partly by the irri- 
tation which his previous arrogance as a leader had caused. 
But it is easy to imagine a great number of crises in which 
the ground of offence would not be specially offensive to 
what has been called “ the Nonconformist conscience,” but 
rather to the English conscience generally, and where the 
offence would be such that there would be no Irish sympathy 
at all with the English ground of objection. Suppose the 
offence to be the determination of the Irish Minister to carry 
a Land Bill which the English people generally regarded as 
unjust, or to be the determination of the Irish Minister to 
appoint a class of constables, Magistrates, and Judges who, 
in the opinion of England, could not be trusted to protect 
the persons and property of the Irish minority, or to put 
down the odious practice of boycotting? In such a case 
as that, could a party of any consequence be found 
amongst the Irish Home-rulers willing to ally themselves 
with the larger country against the public opinion of the 
smaller? We believe not. At all events, Mr. Morley 
should tell us his honest opinion as to the bearing of these- 
quarrels on the subject of the relief to be obtained by 
according Home-rule to Ireland. We have always main- 
tained, and maintain still with more conviction than ever, 
that the concession of Home-rule to Ireland will multiply 
largely instead of removing the causes of dispute between 
Ireland and England. And certainly it looks like it, when 
before even Home-rule can be defined, a fierce dispute has. 
arisen as to the Irish leadership between some of the Irish 
and most of the English Home-rulers. Mr. Morley should 
give us his reasons, if he has any, as he doubtless has, for 
believing that this quarrel will not be the type of a great 
number of very serious quarrels in the future, which, in- 
stead of being brushed away by the concession of an Irish 
Legislature and Administration, will be directly generated 
by that concession. 

The Unionist position is very simple. We hold that 
the Irish Nationalism is a Nationalism of a somewhat 
jealous type; that it is irritated into explosions by any 
plausible excuse for holding that Ireland is not placed om 
terms of full equality with Great Britain; and that the 
concession of a separate Legislature and Administration 
which must need the most punctilious guarding and 
limiting, if the Legislature at Westminster is really to be 
supreme, will give rise to a very great many more angry 
disputes than it will allay. We hold that we have had the 
fullest evidence of this within the last two months; that 
looking to all the records of the past, it is perfectly idle to 
suppose that we can ever satisfy the true Irish Nationalists 
by any kind of concession short of complete independence ; 
but that it will be much easier to satisfy it, so far as it 
can ever be satisfied, and to satisfy it safely, under the 
strict conditions of the existing Union, under which 
Ireland may easily stand on equal, or a good deal more 
than equal terms with England,—as in regard to repre- 
sentative rights she certainly does now,—than it can ever 
be to satisfy that jealous national feeling under the con- 
ditions of a new compact which begins by putting Ireland 
in absolute subjection to the supreme Parliament, and 
raises at once a whole host of very delicate questions, 
every one of which will, in our opinion, ramify into a 
number of others of more or less difficulty and delicacy. 
We had better face the evils that we know than encounter 
a host of others as yet quite unknown to us. The English 
Home-rulers, of whom Mr. Arthur Arnold, in his letter to 
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Monday’s Times, is one of the most reasonable representa- 
tives, avow that the Parliament at Westminster must face 
the duty of imposing and enforcing on Ireland all the con- 
ditions,—many of them very disagreeable conditions,— 
which the safety of the United Kingdom requires. We 
contend that that duty will be far more invidious than any 
imposed by the existing Union. And we think that, with 
the experience of the last two months before him, the 
experience, we mean, of two Irish parties vying with each 
other in repudiating passionately anything like subordina- 
tion to British dictation, Mr. Morley is bound to explain to 
us why he thinks that Irish Home-rule will pacify instead of 
stimulating and inflaming that jealousy of every British 
influence which the necessary subordination of one Parlia- 
ment and Administration to another Parliament and 
Administration must naturally excite. 





THE UNITED STATES EXECUTIVE AND ITS 
FOREIGN POLICY. 


ONSIDERING the fragmentary and uncertain char- 
C acter of the information in regard to the Behring 
Sea dispute, it would be useless to dwell upon the details 
of the quarrel. These can only be profitably examined in 
the light of the complete despatches. One aspect of the 
question may, however, be properly discussed at the present 
time, since it involves the consideration, not of what has 
been said or not said by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Blaine, but 
of an abstract constitutional problem. If the President 
of the United States allows matters to enter upon a 
dangerous phase by refusing the English offer of arbitra- 
tion on the real points in dispute, it will be, we fear, not 
because he believes in the essential justice of the conten- 
tions he advocates, nor because he considers that by so doing 
he is executing the will of the majority of his fellow-country- 
men, but because he hopes to gain a party advantage 
thereby. General Harrison, it is alleged, considers that 
useful party capital may be made out of twisting the Lion’s 
tail, and believes that to withdraw the demands made by 
America, even though they have been proved untenable, 
would take away from the claim of the Republicans to be re- 
garded as the upholders of the national honour. In view of 
this, itis said that he and Mr. Blaine intend to keep the dis- 

ute with England open until it is essential that action shall 
be taken, either in the direction of some aggressive step, or 
of yielding to Great Britain. When that moment arrives, 
the President will invoke a special Session of the new 
House of Representatives, in which the Republican 
Party is almost non-existent, and will then proceed to 
throw upon the Democratic majority there the odium 
either of endangering the e of the world, or of 
giving up points which the United States Government 
has been publicly declaring can never be given up. 
‘Will you,’ he will ask his opponents, ‘give me the 
necessary legislative powers for enforcing the rights of the 
nation in Behring Sea?’ If Congress agrees, the whole 
people, and not the Republicans alone, will become respon- 
sible for any complications that may follow. If, however, 
they refuse, which is far more probable, then the President 
and his friends will be able to stamp the Democrats as 
unpatriotic, and unmindful of the interests of the United 
States. ‘We bearded the British Lion in his den,’ they 
will say, ‘and would have beaten him had it not been for 
our cowardly opponents in domestic policy, who at the last 
moment refused to play the part of true sons of their 
country, and forced us to make an ignominious and 
humiliating surrender.’ 

Whether this, or anything like it, be the method of 
procedure adopted by General Harrison, cannot of _course 
be predicted with certainty ; but we fear that there is little 
doubt that the President intends, if he can, to injure his 
adversaries by a skilful manipulation of the Behring Sea 
incident. This fact seems specially deplorable when 
we remember that the question at issue is one which 
the people of the United States care very little about. 
Many Americans, indeed, are actually in favour of our 
contention in regard to the right of taking seals, and it is 
even said that most of the so-called English and Canadian 
ships which Mr. Blaine desires to seize are owned and 
manned by his own countrymen, who are temporarily 
flying our flag. Apart from this, the great bulk of 
intelligent public opinion is entirely opposed to the 
views of Mr. Blaine and General Harrison, and is in 
agreement with those of Lord Salisbury. The people 








of the United States have always desired to act im 
accordance with the principles of international law, and te 
bring about the reference of all quarrels to arbitration; ané@ 
they therefore have a strong bias towards admitting the 
British contention. As a proof of this, we have only to 
point to the tone adopted by the better portion of the 
American Press. The leading newspapers, except when 
directly under the influence of Mr. Blaine, admit that it 
would be a disgrace for the United States to stand forth 
before the world and reject an offer of arbitration. It is 
obvious, then, that nothing but the desire of the Republican 
President to make party capital out of the Seal Fisheries 
question prevents a settlement of the dispute which would 
prove satisfactory to all parties. This state of affairs. 
brings us to the constitutional aspect of the problem to which 
we referred above. If General Harrison were a Prime 
Minister holding office at the will of a Parliament,. 
it would be impossible for him to defy public opinion. 
Even if he possessed a majority in the House, he would 
not be able to run counter to the clearly expressed 
wishes of the nation, for Parliaments obey a strong 
public opinion even when in opposition to their party 
interests. Lord Salisbury, for instance, could not possibly 
hold out against the Americans if Englishmen thought 
Mr. Blaine had proved his case. Unfortunately, however, 
General Harrison and his Secretary of State are placed in 
a position which makes them entirely indifferent to public 
opinion. The President has another two years of office 
before him, and during that period nothing can shake his 
power. He can therefore refuse to pay any attention to 
the views expressed by his countrymen, and can, if he 
likes, regard the present dispute solely as a means for 
injuring his political opponents. This is a weakness in the 
American Constitution not generally noted. The boasted 
system of checks and balances, and of a Legislature and 
an Executive entirely independent of each other, and pur- 
posely designed to prevent co-operation, is, in fact, liable 
to place the direction of the country’s affairs in the hands 
of persons who are wholly uninfluenced by the feeling of 
the country. The position of an American President against 
whom the nation has declared, but who has two years of 
his term to run, is far more unassailable than that of any 
Sovereign in the world. A man of no special distinction like 
General Harrison, knows that he has practically no chance of 
being nominated again for the Presidency, and cares, there- 
fore, little or nothing for the next election. He cannot be in- 
fluenced through the fear of becoming unpopular. A King is 
always bound to think whether this or that action may not 
impair the general interests of his dynasty ; but a President 
who, for some reason or other, is defying public opinion. 
has no such care. He can indulge to the full his own 
stubbornness and wrong-headedness, and if he is anxious 
for revenge, can often find means for injuring his victorious 
political opponents. Under these circumstances, it cannot 
be said that the independence vouchsafed to the President ig 
in any sense advantageous. No doubt there is another 
side to the picture which deserves to be looked at. 
A truly patriotic President can often use his in- 
dependence to save his country from a rash step. 
Suppose, at the present moment, that instead of the 
Americans being reasonable and fair-minded, they were, 
—as the English people often have been in times past,— 
madly quarrelsome, and determined to ride rough-shod 
over their neighbours’ rights. Under such circumstances, 
the presence at the White House of a man like Genera} 
Grant, stubbornly determined to keep his head, and not 
to be carried away by the storm, might be of enormous 
benefit to the nation. A man who would say, ‘Rage as 
you like, but Iam here for two years more; and during 
that time I shall do what I think right, irrespective of 
every consideration of popularity or of public opinion,” 
might save his countrymen from committing many grievous 
errors. In truth, neither a Chief Magistrate quite inde- 
pendent of or quite dependent on public opinion represents 
an ideally perfect arrangement. Both systems are liable to 
abuse, though both have many obvious advantages. It is 
a question of the balance of evil that has to be decided. 
On the whole, we incline to the belief that, just as in the 
abstract monarchy must be condemned because a bad 
King can do more harm than a good one can do good, and 
popular government be accepted because it is more likely 
to produce an average of political convenience, so a Prime 
Minister open to the influence of public opinion is, on the 
whole, to be preferred to an independent President. If a 
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nation is ina healthy condition, public opinion can generally 
be got right in the end ; but with a stubborn party politician 
in supreme power, the chances that he can be induced to give 
up a wrong view and take a right one are extremely small. 
Men like Bright and Cobden can touch the heart of a 
nation, but they are powerless in the case of a party 
President with two more years to run. 





THE IRISH “NEGOTIATIONS” AT BOULOGNE. 


E cannot conceive a matter of less interest to any 
one except the Irish Home-rulers and those who 
are dependent on them, than the question which appears 
to have been the subject of the “ delicate and difficult” 
negotiations at Boulogne. Whether Mr. Justin McCarthy 
is to be the leader of the revolted Parnellites, or Mr. 
William O’Brien, between this time and the General 
Election, can interest no sane British subject. “ Strange 
if such difference there be, “twixt Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee.” It may be a matter of serious interest to 
Mr. Parnell if his authority were to be in any way acknow- 
ledged as appointing Mr. O’Brien, for certainly his 
authority was deliberately thrown off by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy; and the chances are, we think, that Michael 
Davitt will still prove to have influence enough to pre- 
vent its being again acknowledged, even if the Irish 
Catholic Bishops and priests are willing to accept the 
rumoured compromise. It may make a serious difference 
to the evicted tenants of New Tipperary, whether Mr. 
O’Brien shall obtain the means of fulfilling his pledges to 
them or not. But to general English politicians, the sub- 
ject is one of absolutely no intrinsic interest, and_except 
in one particular light, it would not be worth while even 
to notice it at all. 

But there is one point of view,—namely, in relation to 
the action taken by Mr. Gladstone on the meeting of 
Parliament in deference to the urgency of British Home- 
rulers,—in which the matter of these negotiations is of some 
interest, we mean in relation to the deference either paid 
or not paid by Irish Members to the letter of Mr. Glad- 
stone to Mr. Morley. It is quite true that Mr. Glad- 
stone in that letter protested only against Mr. Parnell’s 
“continuance in the leadership at the present moment,” 
which Mr. Gladstone now interprets as equivalent to imme- 
diate but not temporary retirement a meaning which we 
do not think it would suggest to any reader. But whether 
the retirement was meant to be only for a time, or was 
meant to be permanent, Mr. Gladstone’s intervention 
certainly represented a protest on the part of the “ con- 
science ” of his supporters,—Nonconformist and otherwise, 
—against any sort of co-operation with such a leader as 
Mr. Parnell. And the dictation of an even temporary retire- 
ment therefore could only have meant that Mr. Parnell 
must recognise the justice of the public opinion which had 
declared against him, and show a certain amount of shame 
for his disgraceful conduct, before he could be again 
admitted as an ally of the Gladstonians. But as a matter 
of fact, if he only retires now till the General Election, and 
that only by way of compromise, no one can suppose that 
it will indicate any sort of penitence. He has never said a 
word evincing either shame or regret ; and if Mr. O’Brien 
should succeed in his “delicate and difficult” task, Mr. 
Parnell’s retirement would mean nothing in the world 
but a new bid for the leadership on the easiest terms 
on which he could hope to get an undisputed claim 
to it. Now, would that satisfy the conscience which 
dictated Mr. Gladstone’s letter? Would the electors 
who were so shocked at the notion of their leader 
co-operating with Mr. Parnell fresh from the Divorce 
Court, be content with a merely nominal penalty of this 
kind which implied no sort of shame and regret? If they 
would, we must say that the conscience of the Gladstonians 
is a very easy conscience after all, and might almost just 
as well have been a dormant conscience too. It is 
like a political “indulgence ” to grant absolution so easily 
for a sin which has not in any sense been repudiated or 
repented. But if the conscience of the Gladstonians is not 
satisfied by so formal a penance as this, then the only 
result of such a compromise,—if such a compromise were 
agreed to, as we do not believe it will be,—would be to 
leave the electors whose consciences were alarmed, still 
alienated from the Gladstonian cause, and determined not 
to vote for a Home-rule which would be followed by Mr. 
Parnell’s return to the head of the Irish Party, and his 
assumption of the highest place in the first Irish Adminis- 
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tration. Mr. Gladstone would receive protests enough 
if he allowed Mr. Parnell, shameless and unrepentant, 
to purchase by a mere nominal retirement a _restora- 
tion to all his old authority of position, and would 
be told that it was not for such a farce as that that 
the Gladstonians had intimated the difficulty they would 
feel in supporting any chief who had condoned Mr. Par- 
nell’s conduct. It is hardly conceivable that the crisis 
brought about by Mr. Gladstone’s letter should result 
in nothing better than a short holiday to Mr. Parnell, 
followed by a General Election in which he would 
resume all his old prominence. At least, if it were, it 
would be, we suspect, a General Election in which the 
alarmed consciences of Gladstonians would find it needful, 
in multitudes of cases, to keep their owners away from the 
poll. In other words, the object of Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
to Mr. Morley would not be answered. We should not 
think much of the Nonconformist conscience, or of any other 
conscience, which should content itself, under such circum- 
stances, with a barren protest quite fruitless of any 
substantial result. 

However, we have no expectation that the compromise 
imputed to the Boulogne diplomatists, or anything at all 
like it, will be accepted by the Anti-Parnellites. It 
does not satisfy Michael Davitt, it cannot satisfy the 
Irish Bishops and priesthood, and it cannot satisfy the 
Gladstonians themselves. In all probability the negotia- 
tion has only served to advertise Mr. O’Brien, and to keep 
the eyes of Irishmen fixed in admiration on the great 
conference of Boulogne. That conference has not had its 
parallel for fussy insignificance since the dissolution of the 
“Fourth Party.” 





THE FRENCH SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 


os elections to the French Senate have gone very 

badly for the Conservatives. Out of eighty-four seats, 
they have carried six. They cannot even cheer themselves 
with the thought that they are no worse off than before. 
Out of these eighty-four seats, sixteen formerly belonged 
to them, and to lose ten Senators out of sixteen is a very 
material change in the wrong direction. The moral that 
is likely to be first drawn from this result is altogether a 
wrong one. The old Conservatives, the Conservatives of 
the type of Monsignor Freppel and M. de Cassagnac, 
will say that the Senatorial elections have at least 
proved that there is nothing to be gained by coquetting 
with the Republic. ‘ You,’ they will say to their 
weak-kneed friends, ‘have been doing your best to 
look like good Republicans, and this is all that has 
come of it. The very Republicans you are trying to 
conciliate will have nothing to say to you. When you 
honestly called yourselves Monarchists, you were only a 
small minority in the Senate ; but, at all events, there were 
more of you than now, when you are masquerading under 
a false name. This is the first chance the constituencies 
have had of speaking their minds, and you see what sort 
of a mind it is. As between honest Republicanism and 
the apology for Republicanism which is all you have to 
offer them, they prefer honest Republicanism. No doubt if 
you had come forward as honest Monarchists, they might 
not have liked you any better. But you would at least 
have kept your principles and your honour, and you might 
have kept some of the ten seats you have lost.’ There is 
colourable reason about this way of regarding the elections, 
but it is only colourable. Those who use this argument do 
not see, or do not say, how recent and how partial the 
conversion of certain Conservatives from Monarchy to the 
Republic really is. For twenty years the Conservatives— 
leaving out a stray voice in the wilderness here and there— 
have been preaching a monarchical restoration of some kind 
as the only road to political salvation. All the mistakes in 
Republican administration, and they have been many, have 
been treated as vices inherent in the Republican form of 
government. Is it strange, therefore, that the sudden 
announcement that they have been on the wrong tack, that 
forms of government are nothing in themselves, that what- 
ever is best administered is best, has been received with some 
Obviously it is an interested announcement. 
Those who make it do not deny that it is so. On the con- 
trary, they give out as their reason for changing their 
flag that their old colours have not brought good fortune 
with them. They are quite right to be thus frank. No 
one would have believed them if they had put their con- 
version on the ground of pure intellectual conviction. If 
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it is due to a late-born belief that the great interests they 
have at heart can be best secured by their frank adhesion 
to the Republic, Republican France can wish to see them 
actuated by no better motive. But a conversion of this 
severely practical kind may not unnaturally receive rather 
a cold welcome at first. The Republicans may fairly ask 
for a little time in which to test it. An interested conver- 
sion may be a perfectly sincere conversion, but it does not 
carry its sincerity on its forehead. It has to be watched 
while at work, and to have its professions compared with 
its practice. Consequently, a first appeal to the electorate 
may very well leave the returning prodigals rather 
worse off than before. They have disgusted their old 
friends ; they have not yet merited the support of their 
new friends. 

This would be true if the recent defeat had taken place 
in the elections to the Chamber of Deputies. As regards 
the elections to the Senate, another consideration comes in. 
The limited constituencies by which the Senate is returned 
are essentially middle-class constituencies, and the bowr- 
geoisie are more content with the existing Republic than 
any other class of Frenchmen. On the whole, the Re- 
publican Government has shown itself moderate in the 
region in which the bourgeoisie most value moderation. 
It has not attacked property. The object of its hostility 
has been the Church, and the bourgeoisie can see the Church 
suffer with a good deal of equanimity. They may not 
wish it to suffer; they may think that the Government 
would have shown greater wisdom if it had let religion 
alone. But this belongs to an order of mistakes 
they can tolerate, and in so far as the Church has 
served as a buffer to ward off Republican hostility from a 
far more sacred institution, they can do more than tolerate 
it. Again, the bowrgeoisie not only naturally sympathise 
with established Governments, but they have some special 
grounds for sympathising with the present Government. 
Whatever the Republic has left undone, it has not been 
idle in multiplying places. The hunger of the middle- 
class Frenchman for a permanent post, for an office, however 


. subordinate, in the public service, has never been more 


abundantly gratified. It must be with very mixed 
feelings that those who have profited by the sunshine of 
official favour see the approach of a new army of 
claimants for a share in these place-giving rays.- If 
they knew their New Testament, they would have an 
uncomfortable recollection of the parable of the labourers in 
the vineyard, and the equality in which those who had come 
in at the eleventh hour stood towards those who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day. That the burden has not 
been great, and that the heat has been only agreeable, will 
not reconcile them to the rivalry of the late-comers. There 
are not places enough for all, and until there are, an addi- 
tion to the number of Conservative applicants may mean 
a corresponding diminution in the number of Republican 
appointments. A consideration of this practical kind may 
be trusted to outweigh a very large number of abstract 
arguments in favour of infusing more moderation into 
Republican policy, and so putting an end to dynastic 
agitations. 

We should expect, therefore, to find the Senate playing 
the part rather of follower than of leader in the gradual 
transformation of the present Republican Party into two 
distinct parties—Conservatives and Radicals—owning a 
common allegiance to Republican institutions. Viewed in 
this light, the Senatorial elections do not count for much. 
They mark an almost inevitable ebb at the point where 
an ebb would naturally be most visible. And we are 
inclined to hope that, so far from disheartening the 
Conservatives who have lately come over to the Re- 
public, they will only serve as a fresh reminder that they 
must be content to work for some time longer with- 
out realising their reward. Nor must it be forgotten 
that its realisation must be imperfect as well as slow, 
so long as some of the most familiar faces and best- 
known speakers in the Conservative ranks decline to take 
any part inthe acceptance of the Republic. These recalci- 
trant Conservatives will probably die out by degrees; but 
so long as there are any appreciable number of them left, 
they will make the conversion of the rest seem less 
striking, because less complete. The act of a fraction 
of a party, even though it be a large fraction, is not 
the same thing as the action of the whole; and the 
existence of an organised group of dissentients will have a 
direct influence in preventing the fraction in question from 


growing. There is good reason, however, for hoping that 
the work of conversion will go on steadily, if not rapidly. 
Another French Bishop has just written a letter in the 
same sense as that of Cardinal Lavigerie, and with a dis- 
tinct advantage over that famous epistle. The Bishop of 
Nancy has been to Rome, and in his diocesan magazine he 
tells his flock what the Pope thinks of the present position 
of things in France. Thus the connection is more direct 
and more avowed than in the case of the Archbishop of 
Algiers, though the principles laid down are in substance 
identical. The Cardinal’s quite unnecessary predictions of 
the approaching triumph of Republicanism all over the 
world do not reappear in the Bishop of Nancy’s letter; but 
the advice to French Catholics to take an active part in 
politics, and at the same time to give their support to any 
form of government which will grant them justice and 
liberty, has an obvious good sense, which must in the 
end ensure its acceptance. The one thing that would most 
delay the triumph of this policy would be any display of 
impatience on the part of those to whom it falls to put it 
in practice. 





AMERICAN FARMER-ORGANISATIONS. 


ne ag has the world seen a more rapid development 

than that of the Unions formed by the farmers of 
the United States during the last few years. It seems 
only the other day that the Grange was the sole great 
Association of American agriculturists which attempted 
even in an imperfect manner to look after their political in- 
terests ; but now there are several great organisations, some 
of them boasting of a membership greater than the total 
number of farmers in England. Most prominent are the two 
National Farmers’ Alliances, usually referred to as one 
body, but distinct in central organisation, and each with a 
great number of branches. The National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union, which operates chiefly in the 
Southern States, had as a nucleus a small local body 
formed in Texas in 1875 for purely local purposes, its ex- 
tension to other States being quite recent. Indeed, it was 
not until 1889 that it assumed its present form, after 
amalgamation with Associations known as the Agricultural 
Wheel and the Industrial Union. But of late its progress 
has been so rapid, that Colonel Polk, its President, has 
declared that it extends over thirty-five States, and pro- 
bably its members number nearly two millions. This is a 
Secret Society, with head-quarters at Washington. It has 
recently held a convention, lasting over several days, at 
Ocala, in Florida, to which representatives of other 
Associations were invited. At the same time and 
in the same place, though quite independently, the 
Coloured Farmers’ Alliance held meetings. Until a week 
ago, we had never seen any mention of this body in 
American papers; yet it is said to have a membership of 
1,200,000 scattered over thirty-six States. If it were not 
for race prejudices, these two organisations would be one, 
as the coloured men adopt the “platform” of the Whites 
in its entirety ; but distinction of colour is so impassable a 
bar to fellowship, that not a single Negro was to be found 
in any hotel patronised by the white men’s Alliance. The 
other organisation, styling itself the National Farmers’ 
Alliance, though now distinguished as the Northern 
Alliance, is strongest in the Middle, North-Western, and 
Western States, its head-quarters being at Moulton, Iowa. 
Mr. H. L. Loucks, of Clear Lake, South Dakota, is Pre- 
sident, and Mr. August Post, of Moulton, is Secretary. 
This body, which is more moderate in its aims than 
the Southern Alliance, is not a Secret Society. It 
was formed in 1880 by the union of several State 
Alliances which had started in that year, or in 1879; but 
until a little over a year ago, its extension had not been 
very rapid, and it had not attracted much attention. At 
the present time it has affiliated to it, or about to be 
affiliated, fifteen State Alliances, each with hundreds of 
branches, and local Alliances which follow its lead exist in 
many other States. In Ohio alone it has five hundred 
branches and fifty thousand members, and its ramification 
in Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas is still more extensive. 
Three years ago, there were six hundred branches of this 
organisation in Nebraska; while in Iowa, in the early part 
of last year new branches were being formed at the rate 
of six a day. Probably its members now number at 
least a million. Indeed, its extension of late has been so 








exceedingly rapid, that the number of members. may be 
much greater than a million. A good authority, speaking 
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of “the Alliance,” but probably meaning the Northern and 
Southern Alliances, estimates the membership at close upon 
four millions of electors. If this be correct, the power of 
these bodies may be easily imagined when it is stated that 
the total national vote at the last Presidential election did 
mot exceed eleven millions. But these are not by any 
means all the farmers’ organisations. There is the old- 
established Grange, ramifying all over the United States, 
and consisting of a very large number of members. Again, 
New York State is pretty well covered with branches of 
the Farmers’ League ; and in Iowa, a Secret Society named 
the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association has nearly fifteen 
hundred members, while, we believe, it extends to other 
States also. Lastly, we have a new body known as the 
‘Citizens’ Alliance, consisting of farmers, farm-labourers, 
artisaas, and men of almost all other classes, and adopting 
the “platform” of the Northern Farmers’ Alliance, but 
‘going beyond it in advocating the formation of a third 
political party. This organisation is said to be “ spreading 
hike wildfire” over the West. 

It is obvious that if all the great bodies named above 
could be induced to work together, their power would be 
irresistible. Colonel Polk made great efforts to induce them 

_all to take part in the Ocala Convention, with a view to 
-amalgamation. Fortunately, although they are at one upon 
several points, they are strongly opposed upon others. We 
.say “fortunately,” because some of the objects of the 
‘Bouthern Alliance, and Associations which follow its lead, 
are, in our opinion, altogether pernicious. The first de- 
mand agreed to at the Ocala Convention was the abolition 
of National Banks, and the establishment by the Govern- 
ment of sub-treasuries in the several States, to lend money 
to the people at interest not exceeding 2 per cent. per 
annum, on the security of farm products and real estate. 
This demand is embodied in a measure known as the 
Sub-Treasury Bill, introduced in the last Session of Con- 
gress. The object is to enable farmers to hold their grain, 
cotton, and tobacco for prices which they regard as satisfac- 
tory, and to enable them to get rid of the heavy burden of 
interest now paid on farm and crop mortgages. In the 
extraordinary Bill which embodies this demand, it is pro- 
vided that whenever at least a hundred citizens in any 
county petition the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
appointment of a sub-treasury, or depository, and he is 
satisfied that the gross value of the grain, cotton, and 
ttobacco sold in the county during the two preceding years 
exceeded the sum of $500,000 per annum, he is to comply 
with their request. Storehouses having been provided, 
the farmers are then to be entitled to deposit their products 
for any time not exceeding twelve months, receiving in 
return legal-tender notes to 80 per cent. of the value of their 
goods, on which they are to pay only 1 per cent. interest. 
If the goods have not been disposed of at the end of twelve 
months, provision is made for their sale by auction, 
the deduction of expenses from the money realised, and 
the payment of any balance to the depositors. As a part 
of their first demand, the Alliance asked for a speedy 
increase in the circulating medium up to fifty dollars per 
head of the population. It is announced that the Grange 
has endorsed this Sub-Treasury scheme, and we have 
already stated that the Coloured Farmers’ Alliance has 
adopted the entire “platform” of the Southern Alliance 
_of white men. We are glad to say, however, that the 
Northern Alliance has refused to support the preposterous 
demand for the creation of a gigantic “Trust” by means 
of Government funds. But the Northern Alliance 
has declared in favour of the issue of all money 
by the Government, without the intervention of the 
National Banks, and pretty well all the other demands 
of the Ocala Convention, including the free coinage of 
silver, the prohibition of gambling in “futures” or 
“options,” the prevention of landowning by aliens, a 
graduated income-tax, and a more economical system of 
government. Upon the tariff question, the Northern 
Alliance has not yet spoken out plainly, but the Southern 
Alliance demands “the removal of the existing heavy 
tariff from the necessaries of life.’ On the other hand, 
while the Northern body unconditionally declares in favour 
of the Government ownership of railways, telegraphs, and 
telephone lines, the Southern one proposes to try first 
“State and National Governmental control and super- 
vision,” with a resort to Government ownership only 





Northern Alliance, and all other farmers’ organisations 
outside the Southern States, is opposed by Colonel 
Polk’s Association, and this difference has excited more 
bitterness than any other between them. We refer to 
the prevention of the adulteration of lard, or at least 
the prohibition of the sale of the sophisticated article as 
genuine. The farmers of the North are very sore upon 
this point, because the Conger Lard Bill was opposed by 
their fellow-farmers in the South, the latter being in- 
terested in the sale of the cotton-seed oil with which lard 
is extensively adulterated. It was mainly on this account, 
though partly through disagreement upon the Sub- 
Treasury scheme, that the Northern Alliance refused 
Colonel Polk’s overtures in favour of amalgamation. 


Perhaps the most serious consideration in connection 
with the powerful agricultural organisations of the United 
States, is their complete agreement as to the free coinage 
of silver. This would be bad enough; but if, in addition, 
the Government should issue paper-money to the nominal 
value of 80 per cent. of all the grain, cotton, and tobacco 
which the farmers might choose to hold, the debasement 
of the currency would be complete. With such a possible 
result in view, M. Léon Say has expressed himself in 
free and forcible language in the Jowrnal des Débats, 
declaring that the Americans have destroyed their credit 
by abusing it, and that, unless a reaction takes place in 
public morals, their agricultural and other industries will 
remain a prey to successive convulsions, for which transient 
remedies will be sought by the adoption of experiments 
which must inevitably fail as fast as they are applied, 
causing the country to pass from one grave crisis to 
another still graver. It is only fair to state that the 
Northern Farmers’ Alliance and some other organisations 
have applied themselves to the reform of most of the abuses 
to which M. Say alludes, such as the maladministration 
of National and State funds and railways, and the gambling 
which has entered so extensively into the business life 
of the country. They are also determined in their 
efforts to put an end to one great abuse which M. Say 
does not mention,—the creation and maintenance of great 
monopolies or “ Trusts,” which are constantly encroaching 
more and more upon the sphere of legitimate trading. 
Unfortunately, as we have pointed out, and as M. Say notices, 
the Southern Alliance, and the bodies acting in harmony 
with it, are clamouring for the creation of a “ Trust’ more 
unjustifiable and dangerous to the public welfare than any 
that has yet been formed ; but, with the more clear-headed 
farmers of the North against them, and the town popula- 
tion generally, we imagine—as the people can scarcely 
desire to be taxed to create “corners” in the principal 
staples of food—they are not likely to carry their wild 
scheme through Congress. With respect to the demand 
for the unlimited coinage of silver, on the other hand, the 
farmers are not only united among themselves, but they 
have with them a very large proportion of the town popu- 
lation. Therefore, there is too much reason to fear that 
the people of the United States will not rest until they 
have earned the punishment which a watered currency is 
certain to bring upon them, just as they are now suffering 
from the effects of an inflated Protectionist tariff. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S IRISH STORY. 


| weer HUXLEY, in his happy little letter to 
last Saturday’s Times on the subject of General 
Booth’s plan for attacking English pauperism, tells a 
delightful Irish story which has a moral much more 
applicable to our own days than to those of which he was 
speaking. ‘When I was attending the meeting of the 
British Association,” he says, “in Belfast, nearly forty 
years ago, I had promised to breakfast with the eminent 
scholar, Dr. Hincks. Having been up very late the previous 
night, I was behind time ; so hailing an outside car, I said 
to the driver, as I jumped on: ‘ Now drive fast; I am in 
a hurry.’ Whereupon he whipped up his horse, and set 
off at a hand-gallop. Nearly jerked off my seat, I shouted : 
‘My good friend, do you know where I want to go?’ 
‘No, yer honour,’ said the driver; ‘but anyway I am 
driving fast.’ Ihave never forgotten,” continues Professor 
Huxley, “this object-lesson in the dangers of ill-regulated 
enthusiasm. We are all invited to jump on the Salvation 
Army car, which Mr. Booth is undoubtedly driving very 


in the event of the abuses not being removed by | fast. Some of us have a firm conviction, not only that he 
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wish to go, but that before long car and driver will come 
to grief.” 

Irishmen certainly have a genius for embodying happily 
any illogical tendency of our nature so as to make 
it refute itself by the very eagerness with which they 
accept and adopt it. And Professor Huxley’s car-driver 
must have had more sympathy with the generation that 
was then just about to commence its earthly career, than 
he had even with that to which he himself belonged. 
Between thirty and forty years ago, men were not so 
addicted to setting off at a hand-gallop into the unknown 
as they are at the present time. The spirit of prophecy 
must have descended upon Paddy, whose mind was 
evidently haunted by the foretaste of propensities only then 
just beginning to germinate in the minds of men. He 
took up his parable in symbol, as Bunyan made the various 
figures which appear and disappear in his grand dream take 
up theirs. The time was more than a decade earlier than 
the first great Tory‘Democrat’s “leapin the dark.” It was 
nearly two decades before the second great democratic 
leap in the dark. Nor had either Englishmen or Irish- 
men at that time learned the secret of the newer type 
of moral courage,—namely, that which takes care to 
advance in a crowd, so that if you take a false step, 
so many other false steps shall be taken simultaneously 
that no one feels ashamed of his own individual fall. 
It is quite true that General Booth mastered the secret, 
and made it one of the chief principles of his re- 
ligious movement. He discovered the secret of ex- 
tinguishing hesitation in the excitement of a great wave 
of collective emotion. But it is by no means true that 
General Booth was the first to utilise it, or that religion is 
the only field in which it can be turned effectually to 
accourt. On the contrary, one of the chief features of all 
modern movements is the disposition to set off at a hand- 
gallop before it has been ascertained where it is that you 
want to go. So long as you drive fast, and drive fast in 
good company, it is held comparatively immaterial whether 
you are going right or wrong. General Booth is doing in 
one field what Mr. Gladstone with his Irish Home-rule is 
doing in another, and Lord Rosebery, with his federalisa- 
tion of the Empire, is doing in a third. On one side of 
the Atlantic, Mr. McKinley has made a gigantic effort 
to drive very fast into the darkness of a wilful and 
arbitrary economical policy, and apparently he and his car 
have already come to grief. On this side of the Atlantic, 
German Socialists are endeavouring to push their principles 
to the wildest extremes ; while the German Emperor him- 
self hopes, by inoculating his legislation with a cultivated 
and weaker form of the same germ, to protect his people 
against the poison he fears. In England, we are all 
watching with anxiety the effort to force reduced hours of 
labour on a hesitating and half-reluctant labour market ; 
while other and even rasher enthusiasts of a more 
sentimental type are seeking to eradicate the traces of 
sex from the mental constitution of women, and only 
succeeding in making a good many men effeminate, and a 
good many women unnaturally brazen. What is demanded 
in all these movements seems to be the Irish driver’s pace, 
without regard to any clear conception of what result is 
aimed at. “Anyway I am driving fast,” is the self- 
recommendation which is regarded as the best excuse for 
not knowing where the driving is to end. The notion that 
even to stand still, or to drive very slowly in the right 
direction, is better than to drive at a break-neck pace in 
the wrong, is one which does not seem to find any favour 
in the minds of the present generation. 





SOCIALIST DREAMS. 


E have heard a great deal about Socialism lately ; 
hardly does there appear a magazine or review 

that does not contain some article on the subject. And 
yet we are as far as ever from getting any clear and 
detailed account of this scheme of future existence, the 
ways by which it is to be arrived at, and the means by 
which it is to be maintained. It is characteristic of its 
teachers that they have no care for such details, neither 
are they concerned with the feasibility of their ideas. 
They seem positively assured that Socialism will some day 
be the order of things on earth, either brought about by a 
sudden upheaval from below, or perhaps by the descent of 
heaven from above ; and in the meantime, they vigorously 
preach the advantages that will accrue from it. In the 








pages of the New Review for this month, three of these 
prophets—Mr. Salt, Mr. W. Morris, and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw—discourse upon the “ Socialist Ideal,” from the 
respective points of view of Literature, Art, and Politics, 
and leave us no wiser on the subject than we were 
before. From such thin and fanciful flights of imagina- 
tion we can get no sustenance; we want a tangible and 
matter-of-fact scheme, supported by rational and sub- 
stantial argument, and we can get none. 

Mr. Salt, for instance, assumes, to begin with, that 
Socialism “is ultimately certain to be realised ”—how, and 
in what form, he does not say—and that under that régime 
“ every citizen would, as a matter of course, be assured of 
a competent livelihood.” The modesty of this opening 
assumption is only equalled by the unassuming modesty 
with which he proceeds to discuss the position of literature 
under such conditions. No man would be obliged to write 
in order to live, so that there would be no more “ Grub 
Street ;” there would be no rich man left who lived in 
order to write, so that Belgravia would no longer make 
itself ridiculous in print ; and the stage, thus cleared, would 
be open to real talent and merit. Belles lettres, however, 
can never be looked upon: as real work; the poet or 
novelist must find his opportunity for writing in the 
intervals of State-enforced labour. The only exceptions 
that can be made will be in favour of historians and writers: 
of biographies. Surely we have seen Mr. Salt’s name im 
connection with more than one work of the latter descrip- 
tion? We rather fail to see, however, why an exception 
should be made in their favour, or what occasion there 
would be for either histories or biographies under a 
Socialist régime. Socialism would inhabit that happy 
country that has no history; and as to biographies, when 
no man will be allowed to be more prominent than his 
neighbour, there will be no life that is more worthy of 
recording than another. There will be no more critics, 
says Mr. Salt, who appears to dislike them. Popular 
judgment will supply their place in conferring success - 
that popular judgment, for instance, that conferred suc- 
cess upon “Called Back” and “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 
Finally, “the literature of the socialised community of 
the future will surpass that of the present era of unlimited 
competition by so much as union is stronger than discord, 
love nobler than hate.” It would be far easier for Mr. 
Salt and Mr. Morris to say at once that in their socialise? 
community there will be no literature or art, because there 
will be no need of either : the common life, as they describe 
it, would itself be a poem, a dream of beauty, by the side 
of which printed books and painted pictures would be 
robbed of all their interest. 

Mr. Morris, on the subject of Art, is even more vague 
and unsatisfactory. The art of which he speaks “ is the 
expression of pleasure in the labour of production.” 
Under a system of commercial competition there can be 
no art of this kind, and most men must lead unhappy 
lives, because their work is devoid of this pleasure. “Or,” 
as he says, “‘ to put it very bluntly, under the present state of 
society, happiness is only possible to artists and thieves.” By 
which we imagine that he means that the ordinary workman 
can take no pleasure in his work, and that happiness and 
art are confined to those who paint pictures, and the: 
thieves—that is to say, the rich people—who buy them.. 
“The poor can only afford to have what art is given to 
them in charity, which is of the inferior quality inherent: 
in all such gifts,—not worth picking up except by starving 
people.” The poor man, for example, may try to find 
pleasure in those wretched possessions of his own, the- 
architecture of Westminster Abbey or the pictures of the: 
National Gallery, but he cannot afford to buy expensive 
wall-papers. The position of art in this present epoch is 
most painful: “It is helpless and crippled amidst the sea. 
of utilitarian brutality.” “For example, in laying out all 
the parks and pleasure-grounds which have lately been 
acquired for the public, as far as I know, no artist has: 
been consulted ; whereas they ought to have been laid out 
by a committee of artists.’ Unfortunately, trees an@ 
flowers are also brutally utilitarian in their way, and 
sometimes refuse to grow where artists wish to plant 
them. For the rest, we gather that there is to be no more- 
coal and no more machinery, and that, though the sum of 
production may be small, it will be beautiful to outward 
view. Undoubtedly Mr. Morris’s future world of Socialism 
will be very picturesque, but we fear that it will also be 
rather cold and scantily clothed. 
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It is a relief to turn from such sham enthusiasts as these 
to the more genuine article, Mr. Bernard Shaw. We 
cannot help liking Mr. Shaw, because we believe that he 
is earnest in his professions of faith, and because we 
suspect that, if he only had the power of saying it in- 
telligibly, he would have something to say that was worth 
our hearing. In the present instance, he is so overcome 
by the absurdity of the situation, that he can only give 
way to uproarious merriment, and drown all sense and 
meaning in his own boisterous laughter. His _per- 
formance reminds one of the animal whom A‘sop 
described as once usurping the lion’s skin; he first 
shakes his mane and attempts to roar, and then turns 
his back and flings his heels in our faces. His roars 
will deceive nobody; the voice is so unmistakably that 
of the animal who was not a lion. Mr. Shaw’s 
position is ridiculous enough, no doubt. His general 
mission is to address Paul, to address him in such im- 
passioned words as may force him to arise in his might 
and rob Peter; and now he is called upon to address Peter 
upon the same subject. We could wish that Mr. Shaw 
had taken his audience rather more, and himself rather 
less, seriously ; after all, it is his position that is ludicrous, 
and not theirs. He compares himself to a gentleman who 
combined Socialist teaching with musical interludes on the 
concertina; his present performance, he says, is all con- 
certina. It is indeed. Heaven send him a better in- 
strument, or at least the power of playing it more 
tunefully! We are not in the least dismayed by his 
denunciations, nor do we feel ourselves at all called upon 
“to rebuke his monstrous and immoral paradoxes ;” in- 
deed, we have not detected the latter, though we dis- 
covered a plentiful supply of platitudes. When he 
remarks that virtue is to him “simply the primal 
curse,” we can only acknowledge that he has read the 
Book of Genesis. Stripped of all its bombast, Mr. Shaw’s 
contribution amounts to this: that even as the Mammon 
of Wealth, of Free-trade and unrestricted commerce, 
has subdued and pulled down the Lucifer of Aristocracy 
from the seat of government, so will Mammon, in his turn, 
be subdued and torn down by the hands of Labour, who 
will henceforth rule absolutely. ‘Socialism, polite, con- 
stitutional, and Fabian as it has become, intends eventually 
to take every square foot of land and every penny of 
capital in the country from their private proprietors and 
make them public property.” Ten per cent. of this transfer 
may be effected by moral force; the other 90 per cent. 
will have to be effected by coercion. But when or how this 
coercion is to be applied, Mr. Shaw does not tell us; nor 
‘does he tell us how the robbers, in their turn, will prevent 
themselves from being robbed by the individual again ; 
nor, for the matter of that, does he say a word about the 
future political ideal. After all, what place would there 
be in Utopia for Politics, Literature, or Art ? 


What makes Mr. Shaw really angry is, that serious 
politicians will not take him and his ideas seriously. 
“Instead of having the dragon up and fighting him, they 
transform him into a rat with their plutocratic enchant- 
ments, and thrust him down into the cellar, to nibble with 
his million teeth at their foundation-pillars.” Mr. Shaw 
is suffering under a delusion: no enchantments are used, 
either plutocratic, or of any other kind. By its cries 
and groans, the mountain continually persuades us that it 
is in labour ; and we gather around, expecting from such 
throes the birth of several dragons at least, and prepared 
either to fight them or to run away. Nascitur ridiculus 
mus. Not even Mr. Shaw’s rat, but only a ridiculous 
mouse. An entertaining little beast, but not one that com- 
mands respect. Socialism, as expounded by Messrs. Salt, 
Morris, and Shaw, does not yet come within the range of 
practical politics, and can hardly claim serious consideration. 








MR. KINGLAKE. 


R. KINGLAKE’S name will, we imagine, be more 
closely associated in English literature with his “ In- 

vasion of the Crimea down to the Death of Lord Raglan” than 
with his volume of travels in the East, simply because the 
‘former contains so much that men desire to read for other 
reasons than the wish to promote their own enjoyment; whilst 
the latter, if it were not read for pleasure, would not be read 
at all. Yet we do not hesitate to say that “Eothen” is the 
richer in genius of the two. It is, we imagine, the best book 





of travels published in this century, and is as full of the spirit 
of youth and courage as it is of graphic vision and of buoyant 
self-satire. Like all Kinglake ever wrote, “ Eothen ” is self- 
conscious from beginning to end. But then it is self-conscious 
with a brisk impatience of its own self-consciousness, and 
vibrates with a throb of exultation as the exciting adventures 
through which he passed recur to him. And this deprives the 
book of all that sense of over-elaboration which mars something 
of the effect of the History of Lord Raglan’s command. It 
is quite true, we believe, that “Eothen” was very carefully 
polished too. Tradition says that it was kept nine years in 
manuscript before it was given to the world, and that its 
very successful concealment of art was one of the chief 
evidences of the art with which it was composed. Doubtless 
it was so. But still, the élan, the dash, the overflow of spirits, 
the “genial sense of youth,” with which the travels abound, 
are most fascinating; and the care taken to revise the 
story of them only resulted in the exclusion of everything 
that had no literary significance, and the compression of 
everything which would bear compression without the loss of 
vivacity and force. In “The Invasion of the Crimea down 
to the Death of Lord Raglan,” there is an anxious brilliance, 
a studied and long-drawn incisiveness, which gives the 
impression of powers tasked and strained to produce the 
highest literary effect. In “Eothen,” Mr. Kinglake knew 
that if he could but recall the freshness of his own personal 
impressions, he must succeed. In the History, he was quite 
aware how much more anxious was his task,—first, to combine 
the effect of all he had felt and heard and read in the scenery 
of his own imagination; and, next, to reproduce that scenery 
vividly for others; and as he had felt and heard a great deal 
and read a great deal, and as his own likes and dislikes were 
sometimes not a little importunate and difficult to gratify 
without devices which looked almost artificial, the result was 
necessarily complex, and left those who read it with a certain 
sense of fatigued admiration. For instance, the attack on 
Mr. Gladstone, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer who in Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government drifted into war without warning the 
country whither it was going, brilliant in its irony as it is, 
is unquestionably too elaborate for full effectiveness. The 
sapping and mining is too ingenious, the irony too emphatic; 
the scorn too redundant. Lord Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, 
is let off so easily as he is, evidently in order to throw 
Mr. Gladstone’s responsibility for the manner in which 
the drifting into war took place, into higher relief. Lord 
Aberdeen wandered on in the dark; Mr. Gladstone, on the 
contrary, it is implied, was shuffling the pleas of conscience 
with which he was beset, so as to render the excuse of 
“ invincible ignorance” entirely inappropriate :— 

* But there was another member of the Cabinet who was sup- 
posed to hold war in deep abhorrence. Mr. Gladstone was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and since he was by virtue of his 
office the appointed guardian of the public purse, those pure and 
lofty principles which made him cling to peace were reinforced 
by an official sense of the harm which war inflicts by its costli- 
ness. Now it happened that, if he was famous for the splendour 
of his eloquence, for his unaffected piety, and for his blameless 
life, he was celebrated far and wide for a more than common 
liveliness of conscience. He had once imagined it to be his duty 
to quit a Government, and to burst through strong ties of friend- 
ship and gratitude, by reason of a thin shade of difference on the 
subject of white or brown sugar. It was believed that if he were 
to commit even a little sin, or to imagine an evil thought, he 
would instantly arraign himself before the dread tribunal which 
awaited him in his own bosom; and that, his intellect being 
subtle and microscopic, and delighting in casuistry and 
exaggeration, he would be likely to give his soul a very 
harsh trial, and treat himself as a great criminal for faults 
too minute to be visible to the naked eyes of laymen. His 
friends lived in dread of his virtues as tending to make him 
whimsical and unstable, and the practical politicians, conceiving 
that he was not to be depended upon for party purposes, and that 
he was bent on none but lofty objects, used to look upon him as 
dangerous,—used to call him behind his back a good man, a good 
man in the worst sense of the term. In 1853 it seemed only too 
probable that he might quit office upon an infinitely slight 
suspicion of the warlike tendency of the Government: but what 
appeared certain was, that if upon the vital question of peace or 
war, the Government should depart by even a hairsbreadth from 
the right path, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would instantly 
refuse to be a partaker of their fault. He, and he before all other 
men, stood charged to give the alarm of danger; and there 
seemed to be no particle of ground for fearing that, like the Prime 
Minister, he would drift. The known watchfulness and alacrity 
of his conscience, and his power of detecting small germs of evil, 
led the world to think it impossible that he could be moving for 
months in a wrong course without knowing it.” 


That is rather long-drawn and “cold-drawn ” (as druggists say 
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of some disagreeable medicines), and the still more celebrated 
and much more elaborated dissection of Louis Napoleon is 
marked in a very much higher degree by the same defects. 
The style of “ The Invasion of the Crimea,” with all its highly 
polished brilliance, is very inferior, in our estimation, to the 
style of “ EHothen” in genius and fascination. ‘“Eothen” is 
full of a young man’s eloquence, it is true; but then, it is the 
eloquence of a young man of sharp senses, keen wit, and the 
most vivid life. There is something artificial and over-ripe in 
even the finest invective of “The Invasion of the Crimea.” Com- 
pare, for instance, the tirade we have just quoted against Mr. 
Gladstone, which wholly missed, we think, the peculiar and 
dangerous concentration of Mr. Gladstone’s mind on his own 
more distinctly personal responsibilities, and the eager com- 
bativeness of his character in relation to those responsibilities, 
with the admirable irony with which Kinglake laughs at himself 
in “ Kothen” on the proposal of his dragoman that he should 
put to death the Nazarene guide who had led him astray on 
the east bank of the Jordan. “And here it was, if I re- 
member rightly, that Dthemetri submitted to me a plan 
for putting to death the Nazarene whose misguidance 
had been the cause of our difficulties. There was some- 
thing fascinating in this suggestion, for the slaying of 
the guide was of course easy enough, and would look like an 
act of what politicians call ‘vigour.’ If it were only to 
become known to my friends in England, that I had calmly 
killed a fellow-creature for taking me out of my way, I might 
remain perfectly quiet and tranquil for the rest of my days, 
quite free from the danger of being considered ‘slow.’ I 
might ever after live on my reputation, like single-speech 
Hamilton in the last century, or ‘ single-sin ——’ in this, 
without being obliged to take the trouble of doing any more 
harm in the world,’—and soon. That has much more pulse 
in it than the irony of the History; and indeed, throughout 
this inimitable book of travels, the vividness of the life strikes 
one from beginning to end, showing itself in the half-satirical 
enthusiasm, the high courage, the laughing energy, the cool 
presence of mind with which every turn in events is met, and 
which contrasts curiously with the somewhat weary artistic 
finish of “The Invasion of the Crimea.” There is a swift- 
ness, an apergu, a touch of the old-world cavalier about 
“ Hothen,” which we never find again in Mr. Kinglake’s 
writings. Whether he takes off the speculative disgust with 
which the Turk regards the Englishman,—“a mysterious, 
unaccountable, uncomfortable work of God which may have 
been sent for some good purpose, to be revealed hereafter ;” 
or indulges in a rhapsody on the Sphinx gazing on “ keen-eyed 
travellers, Herodotus yesterday and Warburton to-day;” or 
describes his sensations when he found himself on a swift 
dromedary absolutely alone in the desert, and on a very 
uncertain and, as it proved, misleading track; or as he finds 
himself, after a fall from the same dromedary, alone in the dark- 
ness without even anything to ride upon; or admiring the 
wonderful beauty of the Smyrnese women and the splendour of 
the sculptured Persephone, with “ the massive braid of hair as 
it catches a touch of light on its jetty surface, and the broad, 
calm, angry brow, the large eyes deeply set and self-relying 
as the eyes of a conqueror, with all their rich shadows of 
thought lying darkly around them...... the thin, fiery 
nostril and the bold line of the chin and throat disclosing all 
the fierceness and all the pride, passion, and power that can 
live along with the womanly beauty of the sweetly-turned lips;”’ 
or describes his feelings as he came once more in view of the 
Western world on the pass of the Lebanon, and reminds him- 
self that he must not linger too long on “that difficult pass 
that leads from Thought to Action,”—Mr. Kinglake did not 
write a sentence in “EHothen” that was not instinct with 
ardent life. 


As a matter of fact, however, Kinglake did linger all his 
life on the difficult pass in question. It is true that he 
came home and was called to the Bar, followed Marshal St. 
Arnaud in his Algerian campaign, entered Parliament, 
took up—rather languidly—a few Foreign Office ques- 
tions, accompanied the Staff in the Crimea, and wrote 
“The Invasion of the Crimea,” a book full of elaborate 
research, elaborate invective, elaborate military criticism, and 
elaborate analysis of character; but he never plunged into 
anything like real action. His life hardly redeemed the 
promise of his delightful youthful journey. His mind lost its 
enthusiasm, its freshness, though not its culture and its keen 





irony. If he is remembered, as he will be, for a most polished 
and studied story of a year or two of war, he will never be fully 
enjoyed except in the spirit-stirring adventure, the dubious 
scorn, the eager wonder, and the brilliant pictures of “ Eothen.” 





LADIES’ WHIST. 

OT many years ago there came from America a treatise 
i upon whist, containing certain theories which were the 
subject of hot debate among our whist-players at home, and 
which are still known and referred to as “ American leads.” 
The latest ideas that have been contributed by the United 
States on the subject of the game are hardly so useful or 
worthy of discussion; but as they throw a curious and un- 
expected light upon a game played by ladies—which is not 
whist, although they call it by that name—we are unwilling 
to let them pass altogether in silence. It would appear from 
the American papers that the ladies of New York have 
decided that whist is an excellent opportunity for dis- 
playing the charms of their persons, and are become so 
enamoured of the game in consequence, that there is a most 
unusual and fashionable demand among them for pro- 
fessors of the art:—an art which, in their case, cannot 
be learnt from any treatises that are extant; for neither does 
the ancient Hoyle nor the more modern Cavendish say a word 
about the elegances of whist-playing, or the airs and graces 
to be practised by the players. Their professors are required 
to teach them, not how to play a hand, but how to display a 
pretty hand and arm to the greatest advantage: a suit of 
diamonds is not more necessary in the pack than a suit of 
diamonds upon their fingers; and the privilege of dealing ranks 
second to that of shuffling the cards. They require a professor 
to teach them whist in the same way as Mr. Turveydrop, late 
lamented professor of deportment, would have taught them to 
play lawn-tennis. In fact, his art is merely supplementary to 
that of another American professor,—the Manicure. This 
latest development of whist-playing is not likely to add to the 
science of the game; but, as it throws a curious side-light upon 
“ Ladies’ whist” in general, it is worthy of consideration. 

What we call “ ladies’ whist,” what Charles Lamb called 
“sick whist,” and what we have heard an elderly and morose 
whist-player describe as “ bumblepuppy ”—a word with a dark 
but suggestive meaning—are all practically the same game,— 
a very pleasant game, but not whist in the strictest sense of 
the word. We would not suggest that ladies cannot play the 
strict game; on the contrary, some of them play it remarkably 
well,—witness the celebrated Sarah Battle, for instance. But 
it cannot be denied that the average lady whist-player is 
addicted to play that is rather peculiar than scientific. We 
need not make mention of those dear ladies who, on sitting 
down at the whist-table, propound such riddles as—* How 
many cards do you deal to each person?” or “ Does a king 
count more than an ace ?”—for they are outside the pale ; but 
we will content ourselves with speaking of the average player, 
and by these signs we may know her. 

She will invariably try to cheat in cutting for partners, 
for she cannot bear to leave so important a choice to 
be decided by chance. In dealing, she will begin with 
the greatest care and deliberation, but suddenly there will 
occur to her mind a story, which, with much animation, 
she will proceed to relate until the trump is turned up 
in the wrong place. She can never be persuaded that 
she has misdealt until the cards have been carefully counted 
at least three times. Another time she will beg her partner 
to deal for her, and overwhelm him with reproachful 
glances should he turn up a small card for the trump. It is 
easy to know whether she has taken up a good or an in- 
different hand : if it be a good one, she never tires of contem- 
plating it, will arrange and rearrange it a hundred times, while 
she fingers with ill-concealed impatience the card that she 
wishes to play; if it looks but an indifferent one, she, too, 
will assume an air of indifference, will gaze with an abstracted 
look into the further corners of the room, and drum upon the 
table with the fingers of one hand while the other holds the 
cards carelessly shut up in a pack. If she has five trumps in 
her hand, she will not lead them,—no, nothing will induce her 
to lead them, not even if her partner has called for them. He is 
ill-advised if he remonstrates with her afterwards. She looks at 
him with the sweetest wonder in her eyes, as she protests that she 
never heard him. En revanche, in the course of the next game 
she will trump his best card, and gather up the trick witha 
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‘beaming smile of genial triumph. To do her justice, she does 
not often revoke; when she does revoke, she discovers her 
offence with the prettiest air of defiance imaginable, and at 
least ten minutes’ discussion, combined with the display of all 
the back tricks, are needed before it can be proved to her 
satisfaction,—even then she has a great deal to say, and leaves 
it to be finally understood that not she herself, but her partner, 
has been most to blame in this matter. Indeed, he is fortunate 
if the matter is allowed to rest then, and if he is not subjected 
to a spirited homily on the misleading nature of his play. She 
loves, above all things, to make what she calls a good trick,— 
that is to say, a trick with lots of court cards init. If the 
two of spades be led, followed by the four, she will play a 
Knave, even though she has the ace in hand, because she cannot 
bear to waste the latter upon two such insignificant cards; 
and it is with feelings of unbounded indignation that she 
sees the trick fall to the Queen of the fourth hand. The 
feelings of her partner who led from a King need not be 
described, because his feelings, of course, are not worth 
mentioning. She also loves to score by honours, but she 
cannot endure that her adversaries should hold them; if they 
do so too often, she will have grave doubts as to the advisability 
of counting honours at all, and will give vent to some very 
serious reflections upon the relative value of good hands and 
good play, of blind chance and science. The simple rules of 
scoring she can never master; she generally requests her 
partner to mark the score, but that does not prevent her from 
challenging the correctness of the result, should it not be in 
her favour. Of all her propensities, the most curious, the 
most ineradicable, is the one that prompts her to hoard her 
trumps. Nothing, as we have already said, can induce her to lead 
them. She prefers to save them up as a kind of bonne bouche, a 
display of fireworks for the end of the game. She looks upon 
them as things that are too precious for use; she regards them 
with a superstitious reverence. Should her partner lead 
‘them, “ What? trumps!” she exclaims in a tone of pained 
surprise at his wasteful audacity; she will play her card 
grudgingly, and take the trick perhaps, but she will not return 
his lead,—no, she cannot bring herself to return his lead. 
There was an eminent whist-player, of whom it was related 
that, whenever he found himself seated at the whist-table 
~with ladies, he used to tell them the following tale as a kind 
of prologue to the game: “I once knew a lady who held five 
trumps in her hand, and who failed to lead them. She ended 
sadly ;”’—and here his voice sank to an impressive whisper— 
“she died in the workhouse.” Whether or not this pre- 
cautionary measure was attended with success tradition does 
not say : we should be inclined to doubt its efficacy. But to 
sum up our lady whist-player: she is delightful, she is 
charming, she is everything that is good and beautiful to look 
upon, but she cannot be brought to regard whist as a serious 
science ; as a partner of our joys and our woes, as a partner 
of everything else in life, she is immeasurably too good for us, 
but as a partner at whist she leaves much to be desired,—at 
whist one would gladly see her the partner of one’s worst 
enemy, and then make the stakes as high as possible. 


it is not thus that all ladies play. It was not thus that 
Sarah Battle played. And who was Sarah Battle? Charles 
Lamb shall answer that question in his own words :—*‘A 
¢lear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour of the game.’ This 
was the celebrated wish of old Sarah Battle, who, next to her 
devotions, loved a good game of whist,”—and who, it would 
appear, played an uncommonly good game too. One can 
imagine the old lady sitting very upright indeed, with an eye 
as clear and flashing as her fire, with a mob-cap as white and 
spotless as her hearth, and with a rigour of deportment that 
was unequalled even by the rigorous laws of her favourite 
game. And one can imagine, also, Elia sitting opposite to her, 
with his respectful admiration a good deal tempered by the fear- 
ful timidity and awe inspired by his uncompromising partner. 
To only one weakness did she confess, and that only in the 
strictest confidence; she confessed that hearts were her 
favourite suit. This alone would serve to show how old- 
fashioned she was, and how long ago she must have lived. 
Nowadays, if any lady could be brought to confess to such a 
preference, it would be for diamonds. On the other hand, she did 
not approve of playing for love; she considered, and rightly too, 
that some kind of stake was necessary to add a point anda 
zest to the game. Whist she declared to be the best of all games 
that she knew, because the partnership of two players divided 





the losses while it doubled the glory of winning. Probably 
old Sarah Battle, as well as Talleyrand, would have found a 
triste vieillesse without the solace of cards. But even while 
he admired the thoroughness and soundness of Sarah Battle’s 
views, Elia could not refrain from putting in a plea for what 
he called “sick whist;” and we ourselves must confess to a 
sneaking liking for that humble game, although we may seem 
to have pointed at it with the finger of scorn. It was “sick 
whist” that the immortal Mr. Pickwick played at Dingley 
Dell with old Mrs. Wardle for his partner; but it was a very 
different whist that he played at Bath in company with Lady 
Snuphanuph, Mrs. Colonel Wugsby, and Miss Bolo, and pro- 
bably he preferred the first to the rigour of the second game. 
On the latter occasion, if we remember rightly, his partner, 
Miss Bolo, “rose from the table considerably agitated, and 
went straight home in a flood of tears, and a sedan-chair.” 
That is a failing shared by all ladies, even the best players; 
though they are generally careless of the stakes, they cannot 
bear to lose. But what would Miss Battle or Miss Bolo have 
said to the whist of New York? What would they have said! 





CHARLES KEENE. 
T would be too much to speak of Charles Keene’s death 
as “eclipsing the gaiety of nations,” for, in spite of Dr. 
Johnson, nothing can do that. It is safe to say, however, 
that in that great artist and humorist, the English-speaking 
world—Punch circulates widely in America, and hundreds of 
copies go to the Colonies—loses one whose kindly good things, 
in word and line, were looked forward to from week to week 
as an almost certain source of pleasure and amusement. 
Charles Keene was never disappointing. If the joke was 
poor—as weekly jokes sustained for forty years must 
sometimes be—there was certain to be something in the 
drawing which touched “the sacred source of sympathetic” 
laughter, and left a joy that would not go away. The 
tip-tilt of a street-boy’s nose, the cock of a cab-horse’s 
ear, or the curves of an “elder’s” top-hat, had often 
enough fun in them to justify a full-sized illustration without 
a word of comment. The creator of Punch’s Highlanders, 
Dissenting ministers, country curates, lodging-house keepers, 
and ’bus-conductors seemed, indeed, able to attach the ele- 
mental spirit of laughter to the very lines and shadows of his 
picture. Many men can manage to draw a single comic face 
or figure, but Charles Keene’s work breathed merriment 
throughout. The parts as well as the whole were compact 
of fun and humour. If the artist had been a caricaturist 
in the ordinary sense, this quality would have been less re- 
markable, for caricature to be successful demands that its 
spirit shall be all-pervasive. The spiritual heir of John Leech 
obtained, however, no assistance from the ingenuity of dis- 
tortion. His artistic method was realistic to the last degree, 
and his studies of men and women, but for the subtle sense 
of amusement they exhale, could always claim to be faithful 
representations of living persons. He took the life of the 
street and the railway, of the inside of the eating-house or 
of the omnibus, and portrayed it just as he found it, save 
that he contrived to mix therewith that imaginative some- 
thing which Shakespeare used when he created Dogberry and 
Verges. 

It cannot be doubted that this all-pervading sense of 
laughter which belongs to Charles Keene’s drawings was in 
a great measure due to the fact that his humour was essentially 
spontaneous. That this was the dominant character of his 
work, is clearly shown by the fact that it was never satirical. 
Satire by its nature is critical and reflective, the outcome of a 
conscious process of mental evolution necessarily divorced from 
anything like spontaneity. Mr. Du Maurier has shown us how 
attractive satirical illustration can be made, and how social 
follies may be lashed without a taint of bitterness. Between the 
standpoint of the mildest satirist and that of Mr. Charles Keene 
there is, however, a whole world of difference. To imagine the 
latter creating a Maudle or a Posselthwaite, a Mrs. Cimabue 
Brown, or even a Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkins, is an impossi- 
bility. Any idea of producing a moral impression by his draw- 
ings was utterly foreign to his nature. He wanted to make the 
world laugh heartily, cheerfully, and honestly, and had no 
thought of directing it in matters of taste or opinion. He did 
not in the least desire to make his ’bus-drivers or cabmen more 
remarkable by depicting their eccentricities, or to alter his 
clergymen, his Presbyterian elders, or his little vulgar boys by 
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a hair’s-breadth. His work was, indeed, more than merely 
kindly and good-tempered; it was sympathetic through and 
through, the artist’s pencil evidently sharing to the full every 
sentiment it set forth. Take, for example, the inimitable pic- 
‘ture of the Rector’s wife asking “the factotum and gardener,” 
before the Archdeacon, how he thinks “we sold the Jersey 
cow,” and getting as her answer: “ Well, M’m, Master Byles 
has got the better o’ we a many times, but (proudly) I think 
as we a done he to-rights this turn.” A man with a satirical 
turn of mind would almost certainly have treated the 
subject in such a way as to suggest that the poor lady had 
been found out in an act of meanness; or, again, a reflection 
upon farming clergymen might have been hinted at. Instead 
ef concerning himself with the psychological situation in 
this way, Mr. Keene merely fastens upon the broad humour 
the words suggest. The Rector’s wife receives her terrible 
‘roadside in a way’ which commands our sympathies at 
once; while as for the gardener and factotum, there is 
not a trace of anything but honest pride in his features or 
attitude. The Rector and the Archdeacon, who are a little 
an the background, are more broadly treated; but in spite of 
that, we can see that they are feeling and looking exactly what 
each might be expected to feel and look under the circum- 
stances. Hundreds of other instances might be mentioned 
in which Mr. Keene illustrated incidents which naturally 
suggest satiric treatment, and yet managed to depict the 
humonr without adding the reflective “sting.” Even when he 
relies for his joke on a piece of snobbishness, we get no tinge 
-of satiric indignation. In one of his earlier pictures—one of the 
first reprinted in the delightful volume of selections from his 
drawings called “Our People,” which was first published in 1881 
—we see the fat landlady of a country inn and her waiter dis- 
cussing a bundle of effects left by a guest in the hall. “ What 
gentleman’s luggage is this, Sam?” she asks. ‘“ Gentleman’s 
luggage, "MP ’or’ bleshyer, no, mam! That’s artist’s traps, that 
is. They’ll ’ave tea here to-night, take a little lodging to-morrow, 
and then they’ll be a-loafin’ about the place for months doin’ 
no good to nobody!” It is obvious that this might have easily 
‘been made into satire. A look of unpleasantness or contempt 
upon the waiter’s face, or in that of the landlady, would have 
been enough. As it is, however, there is no attempt to force a 
moral of anykind. The fat old lady, her servant, and the com- 
fortable surroundings of the country inn, all show nothing but 
good-temper, and there is nowhere the slightest suggestion that 
Mr. Keene is “shooting folly as it flies,” or showing up the 
errors and foibles of his countrymen. Allis pure good-humour 
.and content. 

It is the entire absence of any satirical touch that gives 
‘Charles Keene’s work its quality of cheerfulness. “Cheerful ” 
is the word of all others that applies to his particular form of 
humour. Gaiety in a special degree he has not got, for with 
gaiety we associate something fantastic, and this he was far 
too great a realist ever to introduce; but of downright, 
simple-hearted cheerfulness, there is never the slightest 
lack. It is this that makes Charles Keene’s work so repre- 
sentative of the English national character. Our people 
in their comic moods are not bright, epigrammatic, or 
sparkling, like the French, but they are essentially good- 
natured, and this quality was reflected in all Charles Keene’s 
contributions to Punch. It is probable that to this tendency 
to represent incidents which, if not boisterous, are at least 
always hearty, must be attributed the fact, so often noticed, 
that Charles Keene never drew a gentleman—meaning, of 
course, by “gentleman,” a well-dressed man of the world, such 
as Mr, Du Maurier is fond of depicting. In the drawing-room, 
the club, or the smart country-house, the occasions discoverable 
for displaying Mr. Keene’s peculiar vein of humour would 
have been few ; and he was therefore of necessity thrown back 
upon middle and lower-middle class life. Again, Mr. Keene, 
‘to borrow a phrase from the theatre, was essentially “a 
character” artist. He wanted, in order to display his powers 
properly, a subject which would lend itself to character- 
drawing. But in society people have been planed down level, 
and if you draw its members, you must give up using the 
boldly marked impersonations which Mr. Keene loved. There 
are no people there answering to his Highlanders, his cooks, 
this policemen, his country gardeners, his railway porters and 
guards, or his “ministers” and elders. Unless he had 
caricatured, burlesqued, or satirised, which, we take it, he 
could not have done, he would have found nothing to catch 





hold of among the London fashionables. His typical “swell,” 
in a long, old-fashioned ulster, always baggy and unbuttoned, 
has been much derided, and has been quoted as a proof that 
Mr. Keene could not draw a gentleman even when he 
tried. We do not, however, think that he did try. We 
believe that his “swell” was meant to be what he obviously 
is, the swell of the lower-middle class,—a potential commercial 
traveller, someone, in fact, who wears newish clothes and hats, 
and is not very obviously anything else. This individual has 
plenty of character, and Mr. Keene seized upon him in prefer- 
ence to the dull and correct denizens of Pall Mall and May- 
fair. The ordinary Englishman of the upper class, except 
for purposes of satire, is,as we have said before, not worth the 
humorist’s attention, for to be a polished gentleman, a man 
must not be a character. If Keene had lived in an out-of-the- 
way country place, he would no doubt have given us good 
squires; but living as he did in London, and only visiting the 
country as a tourist, he had to rely for his effects upon the 
classes that most visibly produce “characters.” It may be 
said that we have praised Charles Keene too unreservedly, 
and have admitted no defects ;' but we believe, in spite of this 
apparent objection, that our estimate is not an exaggerated 
one. What he attempted to do he did perfectly. Neither his 
art nor his humour was in kind the highest; but within its 
limits, his work was flawless. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
FOG IN 1684. 


(To tae Eprror or tax “ Spectator.” 

S1zr,—In your seasonable article, you “ wonder for how many 
years” London has been subject to its characteristic fogs. 
The following extract from Evelyn’s Diary may be of interest 
in this connection. During the bitter winter of 1684, when 
the great fair was held on the Thames, he writes (January 
24th): “London, by reason of the excessive coldness of the 
aire hindering the ascent of the smoke, was so fill’d with the 
fuliginous steam of the sea-coale, that hardly could one see 
crosse the streetes, and this filling the lungs with its grosse 
particles, exceedingly obstructed the breast so as one could 
scarcely breath.” More than twenty years earlier, Evelyn had 
discussed the smoke question in a pamphlet called “ Fume- 
fugium.” On September 13th, 1661, “I,” says Evelyn, “ pre- 
sented my ‘Fumefugium,’ dedicated to his Majesty, who was 
pleased I should publish it by his special commands, being 
much gratified by it.” About a fortnight later (October Ist), 
Evelyn, ‘seated with his Majesty in one of his yachts (or 
pleasure-boats)...... from Greenwich to Gravesend and 
LS ecerer a In this passage he was pleased to discourse to 
me about my book inveighing against the nuisances of the 
smoke of London, and proposing expedients how, by re- 
moving those particulars I mention’d, it might be reformed; 
commanding me to prepare a Bill against the next Session of 
Parliament, being, as he said, resolved to have something done 
in it.” 

I have never seen the pamphlet; no doubt, however, it 
might easily be met with, as it was reprinted in 1772. One 
would be interested to know whether the Smoke Bill was 
introduced as proposed. The nuisance was evidently serious, 
even then. Locke the philosopher, who suffered from asthma, 
and spent some years abroad for his health, was recalled in 
1679 by his friend, Lord Shaftesbury, but found himself 
unable to remain in London, “the sea-coal which is burnt in 
that city being so very offensive to him” (Christie’s “ Shaftes- 
bury,” IL., 361).—I am, Sir, &c., Ee Ge ¥. 








EDWARD VI. AND THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 
[To tue Eprtor or THE “Spxgctaror.” | 
S1r,—With reference to the “synodical approval of Edward’s 
First Book,” dealt with in your review of Father Gasquet’s 
work, I would draw attention to the following from the late 
Prebendary Joyce’s “Acts of the Church.” It says (p. 119 
et seq.) :—“ But we have not only the foregoing evidence of 
King Edward VI. on two occasions, and of his Council on two 
occasions also, but we have further the evidence of two Arch- 
bishops that the Prayer-Book before us was synodically 
authorised. Archbishop Bancroft, who was born before this 
book was compiled and promulgated, thus writes: ‘The 
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first Liturgy set forth in the beginning of King Edward’s 
reign was carefully compiled and confirmed by a Synod.’” 
“Dr. George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury next in 
succession, also contributes the clearest evidence on the sub- 
ject. Thus he wrote: ‘The religion which was then and is 
now established in England is drawn out of the fountains of 
the Word of God, and from the purest orders of the Primitive 
Church, which for the ordinary exercise thereof, when it had 
been collected into the Book of Common Prayer by the pains 
and labour of many learned’men and of mature judgment, it 
was afterwards confirmed by the Upper and Lower House. 
Yet not so but that the more material points were disputed 
and debated in the Convocation House by men of both parties. 
...... And then, it being intended to add to Ecclesiastical 
decision the corroboration of Civil Government, according to 
the ancient custom of this Kingdom (as appeareth by records 
from the time of King Edward III.), the Parliament, which is 
the most honourable Court of Christendom, did ratify the 
same,’” 

Prebendary Joyce produces also other evidence and argu- 
ments in favour of his contention.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. 





BIRMINGHAM. 
[To THE Ep1IToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—In your article headed “ Birmingham,” in the issue of 
January 3rd, you notice an event which took place,—viz., the 
opening of a portion of the Winter Garden, Music-Hall, and 
Hotel, a building to serve which purposes is now in course of 
erection. I would point out, however, that the undertaking 
is being carried out by a Company, and not, as inferred, by 
the Municipality. The Directors, thinking doubtless the 
presence of some notable would give éclat to the proceedings, 
invited the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain to take part in same. 
I think of late Birmingham has been unduly thrust forward, 
and held up to general admiration. Without wishing for one 
moment to disparage the efforts of our local governors, I 
think, in fairness to other bodies in the various large centres, 
this is hardly generous. We have our libraries, parks, tram- 
ways, baths, and the gas and water services under Municipal 
control, but in these respects we do not differ from Man- 
chester, Leeds, Bradford, &c.; and, I am sorry to add, we have, 
in common with other cities, our slums, and were it not for 
the fact of Birmingham being situated high, and on the red 
sandstone, our death-rate would often reach higher than it 
does. Iam afraid, if the writer of that now (locally) cele- 
brated article, “ The Best-Governed City in the World,” had 
had but a closer acquaintance with our city, he would have 
altered the title by describing it as “ One of the Best-Governed 
Cities in the World.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. N. R. 

[We were well aware that the new Winter Gardens are a 
private speculation, and said nothing to the contrary. Neither 
did we describe Birmingham as the best, or even one of the 
best, governed cities in the world. Our point was a different 
one,—namely, that Birmingham exhibits a municipal spirit 
more active than that which is displayed by other English 
towns.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE LATE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—I would venture, with your leave, to add a postscript to 
Mr. Huntington’s interesting letter. He has told your 
readers of the generous regard with which Bishop Lightfoot 
spoke of the late Dean of St. Paul’s. Many may be glad to 
know the just and grateful admiration which on the Dean’s 
side answered that regard. Less than two months before his 
death, he was talking of Bishop Lightfoot, and said: “He 
was a really great man; there was in him a rare combination 
of quietness and enthusiasm, of critical scholarship and natural 
eloquence.” The words may claim the weight which belongs 
to the judgment of one who certainly was not wont to be 
conventional either in praise or blame.—I am, Sir, &e., 
FRANCIS PaGeEt. 
Christ Church, Oxford, Feast of the Epiphany. 


[To THE EpiITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—Referring to your remarks upon Bishop Lightfoot, 
Dean Church, and Dr. Liddon, a correspondent in the Spectator 
of January 3rd contributes the opinion of the Bishop as to 
the culture which so pre-eminently distinguished the Dean. 





Allow me to supplement this by recording an expressed 
opinion (indeed, one of his latest utterances) of the Dean 
respecting Dr. Liddon. “His,” said the Dean, in conversation 
with me, “was the union of the clearest head and the kindest: 
heart;” and then—after a short pause—“<In my humble 
opinion, he was the greatest orator the Church of England. 
ever produced.”—I am, Sir, &c. 
ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 





SOMERVILLE HALL: A MISNOMER. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I regret to be compelled to verify my letter of December 
27th, by explaining that Mr. Pelham’s autograph letter to me of 
December 4th differed essentially in the most important sen- 
tence from the version of it which appears in your current 
issue. 

In Mr. Pelham’s autograph letter, which lies before me and 
which is accurately printed in the Zoophilist for January 
(posted by me to him on December 31st), Mr. Pelham wrote as. 
follows :— 

“That for several years past, those female students who take up- 
Physiology,—whether belonging to Somerville Hall, Lady Mar 
garet Hall, or resident elsewhere in Oxford, have—under the- 
arrangements made by the Central Association—attended Professor 
Sanderson’s lectures. ‘These arrangements have worked well, in 
the opinion of every one concerned with female studies here,. 
whether anti-vivisectionist or not. These arrangements, though 
not made by our Council, have been implicit]y sanctioned by them,. 
and have been set forth year after year in the Annual Report, 
without eliciting any unfavourable comments.” 

In the Spectator, the passage which I have italicised, 
“attended Professor Sanderson’s lectures,” appears thus: 
“been able to use the Physiological Laboratory at the- 
Museum.” In making this change (as it seems to me, un-- 
warrantably) in a letter delivered a month ago, Mr. Pelham 
has overlooked the circumstance that on his original statement 
he had based his argument on behalf of the election of Pro- 
fessor Burdon-Sanderson’s wife to the Council of the College, 
—namely, that these arrangements “have been set forth year 
after year in the Annual Report, without eliciting any unfavour- 
able comments.” ‘The non-appearance of such unfavourable 
comments was not remarkable when, as a matter of fact, the- 
name of Professor Burdon-Sanderson never occurred, either- 
“year after year,” or in any year in the last six annual re- 
ports of Somerville Hall. As I mentioned a fortnight ago, Mr. 
Pelham states that no students of Somerville have taken up 
physiology, but several have taken up animal morphology, in 
which study they enjoy one term’s instruction in elementary 
physiology, generally given by the assistants, rarely by the 
Professor. In one case, in the Report for 1890, the name of 
Professor Ray Lankester occurs as a lecturer on animal 
morphology to the Somerville students. 


Mr. Pelham asserts that, “in the museum laboratories,. 
which were, by the courtesy of the Professors, open to all 
female students, whether belonging to Somerville Hall or not, 
no vivisection is allowed.” If this be strictly true, it is singu-. 
lar that in last year’s Parliamentary Returns the inspector 
should have registered (p. 19) Dr. Francis Gotch as licensed 
to vivisect at “ Oxford Physiological Laboratory, University 
Museum.” Be this as it may, I trust, Sir, that, as Mr. 
Pelham has obtained the full publication of his letter to me 
(with variations), you will do me the favour to publish the 
single paragraph of my reply to the same, wherein lies the- 
gist of my contention :— 

“Like most persons who have not given special attention to. 
this painful controversy, you, and probably many members of the- 
Council, are impressed with the idea that it is merely against the 
actual participation of students in the practice of cruel experi- 
ments that we protest. Allow me to assure you that our animosity 
goes much deeper—even to the entire character of the moral 
principles by which vivisection is, and can only be, defended,— 
principles which assert the limitless rights of strength over weak- 
ness, which rank knowledge above goodness, and make the syste- 
matic suppression of the instincts of compassion in man—and 
even in woman—a glory instead of a disgrace. It is these prin- 
ciples which we must now regard as tolerated, if not adopted, by 
the authorities of the institution which bears the name of a. 
woman who regarded them with reprobation and abhorrence ;. 
and herself led the first organised attempt to put down the cruelty 
which is their natural outcome.” 

I shall be happy to give copies of the correspondence from 
the Zoophilist to any one taking interest in the subject.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Frances Power CoBBE. 


Hengwrt, Dolgelly, January 4th. 
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MR. BESANT’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sr1r,—I read in the Spectator of January 3rd an attack—and 
the second attack of the Spectator—on a recent story of mine. 
Your writer says : “ He takes as a Christmas subject a fancy as 
hideous as a nightmare.” Very well: my nightmare is a 
great, an ever-present, and a well-known danger,—one of the 
many terrible dangers which beset a man on his pilgrimage. 
My demoniac is one of a multitude. The possession is not my 
fancy: it isa real disease. I have not invented anything. I 
have, according to modern fashion, presented an example. 

In doing this, I have been guided by the advice and the 
experience of a physician. He has read my proofs, and 
prevented me from going wrong scientifically. I have had 
many letters from medical men and others confirming the 
reality of the case in every detail. Only the other day, a 
message was brought to me from one of our foremost 
physicians saying that he corroborated every single thing 
in the story except one detail, and this I had received from 
another quarter. I cannot, therefore, without protest suffer 
myself to be accused of “hideous and nightmare-like” in- 
vention. 

As regards the fitness of the subject for artistic treatment, 
‘that is another question, on which your reviewer may hold 
one view and I another. As regards its appearance in a so- 
-ealled Christmas story, I may say that I have written a 
so-called Christmas story for fifteen years. They appear 
-about October, and they have no more to do with the Feast of 
Christmas than with the Feast of Lanterns. Again your 
reviewer is quite entitled to his opinion of what a so-called 
Christmas book ought to be.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

WALTER BESANT. 

8 Pierrepont Street, Bath, January 4th. 


[Many true stories might be said, and indeed have been 
said, to be “hideous as nightmares.” But if Mr. Besant 
thinks himself aggrieved by our applying the term “invention ” 
to a work of fiction, we withdraw it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE GROWTH OF IDLENESS. 

[To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
‘Srr,—I have read your article in the Spectator of November 
8th, 1890, with great interest, especially that portion relating 
to the means by which poor men, rescued from destitution, 
can be induced to work for their own benefit. You say, 4 
propos of “ General” Booth’s scheme, “ he cannot starve them 
to death, for fear of public opinion.” The experience we have 
had on this Settlement, and at Wolseley, convinces me, and 
-convinces my friend Mr. Harry Turner, the superintendent 
here, that the old Scripture, “If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat,” is, in the long-run, not only necessary but 
humane. 

The turning-point between success and failure in this 
undertaking occurred last winter, when a settler’s children 
were crying with hunger. Had I relieved them, no man in 
the place would ever afterwards have felt constrained to work. 
I ventured to brave public opinion, and, what was more 
-difficult, to allow the children to remain hungry, until the 
aman turned to work. This is the kindest way in the end, and 
any colonising scheme that does not distinctly include 
death to the wilfully idle if they choose to die, is predestined 
to failure. This is a hard saying to those who care for little 
children; but the lesson has been burned into me by long and 
bitter years of hard-earned experience. On this ground our 
English Poor-Law is vicious in principle, however successful it 
anay be as a premium of insurance against rapine, and a 
barrier against social outbreaks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD WHITE. 

Tennyson Settlement, Queenstown, Cape Colony, Dec. 12th, 1890. 





BIRDS IN FOG. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
‘S1r,—With reference to the remark in your interesting article 
on the above subject in the Spectator of December 27th, that 
*rooks and partridges do not seem to alter their habits in the 
fog so much as other birds that seek their living in the 
open country,” you may think the following incident worth 
recording :—Some thirteen or fourteen years ago I was staying 
in an old house in the suburbs of London, the garden of which, 
although it was not more than five miles from Hyde Park 





Corner, was the home of multitudinous birds. One afternoon, 
during a dense fog that turned day into night, a flight of 
rooks came over the garden, cawing noisily. They seemed to 
be wheeling about just overhead discussing the advisability of 
staying there, and after a few circuits descended into a cedar- 
tree of great size and beauty which stood close to the house, 
and after much talk there settled down for the night. There 
were many and far higher trees all round that one would have 
thought would have been more likely to show through the fog; 
possibly the thick foliage and the roomy branches of the cedar 
that enabled them to roost close together for mutual protection 
may bave influenced their decision in the unusual circum- 
stances in which they found themselves. The next morning, 
the fog having cleared off, the birds took their departure at 
day-break. They had evidently lost their way hopelessly, 
though they were probably close to home, for though there 
was no reokery in this particular garden, there was more than 
one in the immediate neighbourhood, and a large colony 
within three miles.—I am, Sir, &c., H, &. oe: 





A WISE DOG. 
[To tHE EpritTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The following extract from a letter dated December 
21st, 1890, written by a young Englishman who is working on 
a railway in Texas, U.S.A., may interest you :— 

“Dear Dap—...... The gang with whom I work have a 
little dog named ‘Fannie.’ She comes out with us to the works 
when they are not too far from the camp. About three weeks 
ago, she was on the railway-bridge with us, but did not get off 
when a train came; so she just flattened herself down in the 
middle of the bridge on a tie, and lay still until the train passed. 
Then she got up most sedately and walked home, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. Since then she keeps off the bridge 
as much as possible, and contents herself with roaming about the 
banks of the river.” 


—I am, Sir, Xc., W. M. 


POETRY. 


A VIGNETTE. 

HiGu in the blue the swallows swim like moths: 
Bronzed brambles lean o’er chalky cliffs; below 
The stream beneath the mill-wheel whirls and froths, 
Then wounded writhes along the meadow slow. 

White roads with flinty margins rise and fall; 
Red houses look out from their orchards green ; 
The garrulous magpies to each other call, 
And, scant of grass, the tethered oxen glean. 
A silvery sound of horse-bells shakes the air, 
Now calm with coming night. The acacias stand 
Etched on the orange sky, where shadows rare 
Guard, as mute sentinels, the enchanted land 
Through which the sun sinks to the unseen sea, 
Behind the wooded heights of Normandy ! 
Monville, Seine-Inférieure. JOHN HOGBEN. 

















BOOKS. 


a 
THE VENETIAN PRINTING-PRESS.* 
THE almost simultaneous appearance of Signor Castellani’s 
La Stampa in Venezia and Mr. Horatio Brown’s Venetian 
Printing-Press—each of them a work of great merit and 
original research—is a remarkable testimony to the interest 
and importance of the Venetian Press in the history of 
literature and learning. Though the honour of the invention 
of printing belongs to Germany, and though in Italy itself 
Venice was preceded by Subiaco and Rome, where, under the 
editorship of the Bishop of Aleria, the press of Sweynheym 
and Pannartz gave to the world the invaluable series of 
editiones principes of Latin classics and Fathers; yet when 
the art of printing was once introduced, Venice first equalled, 
and then rapidly surpassed all other cities, in the number of 
her printers, the perfection and variety of her types, and in 
the number and merit of the volumes she gave to the world. 
In the last thirty years of the fifteenth century, it is calculated 
that not less than two millions of volumes were issued from 
the presses of Venice; and during the same period, the names 





* (1.) La Stampain Venezia dalla sua Origine alla Morte di Aldo Manuzio seniore. 
Ragionamento Storico di Carlo Castellani, Prefetto del'a Biblioteca de San 
Marco. Venezia: Ongania. 1889.—-(2.) The Venetian Printing-Press: an 
Historical Study. By Horatio F, Brown. London: Nimmo, 1891 [sic]. 
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of more than two hundred Venetian printers and publishers 
are recorded. 

The accomplished Prefect of the Library of St. Mark, in 
his brochure of 182 pages, has devoted himself exclusively to 
the palmy days of Venetian printing,—that is, from its intro- 
duction by John of Spires in 1469, to the death of Aldus the 
elder in 1515. Commencing by a lengthy, and, as it seems to 
us, wholly unnecessary introduction, intended to disprove the 
claims of a certain Pamfilio Castaldi of Feltre to be the 
inventor of printing, Signor Castellani then gives us a list of 
Venetian printers before 1515, based principally upon the 
works of Panzer and Fulin, though with some additions, the 
authorities for which are, unfortunately, not always cited. 
Then comes the essay itself on the Press of Venice, almost 
wholly devoted to John and Vindelin of Spires, Nicholas 
Jenson, Aldus, and a less-known name, Petrucci of Fossom- 
brone, perhaps the inventor, certainly the earliest who is 
known to have exercised the art of printing music with 
moveable types. An appendix of documents follows, many 
of them hitherto unpublished, and of great interest. They 
include the will of Nicholas Jenson, and two wills of 
Aldus containing some curious details. In the first, made 
in March, 1506, only a year and a half after his marriage, 
Aldus leaves his wife five hundred ducats, but only on 
condition that within a year after his death, she either 
becomes a nun or marries into a family of Carpi, Asola, or 
Ferrara. In his last will, however, made a few days before 
his death in 1515, after his wife had borne him three sons, 
and when he had found her prudens et oplime ac honestx 
vite, he appoints her his administratrix until she marries 
again, and leaves her four hundred and sixty ducats without 
any condition. The book terminates with a specially excellent 
index. 

Mr. Brown’s large and solid quarto volume, issued with all 
those excellences of paper and type which we are accustomed 
to expect in books printed at the Chiswick Press, is of more 
importance and still greater value than the slender though 
interesting essay of Signor Castellani. The author modestly 
styles it “a historical study, based upon documents for the 
most part hitherto unpublished, rather than a history of the 
Venetian Press.” In fact, the book is really a history of the 
Press laws of Venice, and their application to books and 
booksellers. Copyright, Censorship, the Index, the Inquisi- 
tion, and the Booksellers’ Guild, occupy three-fourths of the 
text, and nearly the whole of the appendix of documents, 
which extends over more than half the volume. These sub- 
jects are treated with a fullness and an accuracy which we 
should in vain look for elsewhere; and the authority for 
every statement, where not printed in extenso in the appendix, 
is carefully cited. The documents printed are of supreme 
interest and importance, not only for the history of literature, 
but of the great struggle between Venice and the Church, in 
which Paul Sarpi so vigorously, though unsuccessfully, main- 
tained the cause of the Republic, and at the same time that of 
the freedom of the Press and the freedom of thought :— 

“In this study,” writes Mr. Brown, “I trace the history of 
the Venetian Press from its introduction, through the sixteenth 
century—noting especially how press legislation grew up, preceded 
by custom and practice, and then formulated in law; how the 
Government dealt with such questions as copyright, protection, 
and censorship; how the Guild of Printers and Booksellers was 
founded and governed; how the book trade came under the in- 
fluence of the Index and the Inquisitorial censorship, and how 
the Republic endeavoured to protect the trade, thereby involving 
itself in a long struggle with the Church of Rome—till we reach 
the slow decline of the Venetian press through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, in spite of the legislation which was 
designed to preserve it.” 

The most valuable and interesting part of Mr. Brown’s 
work is that which relates to the Index, the Censorship, and, 
above all, to the Inquisition. Though during the two centuries 
that the Holy Office existed in Venice, no less than 2,910 trials 
took place before it, of which 191 were for Press offences, 
though torture was occasionally used even as late as the year 
1695, though no less than nine cases of the infliction of capital 
punishment are recorded—five of them for heresies, properly 
80 called—yet, if we compare the Inquisition of Venice with 
that of Rome, still more with that of Spain, the author’s 
statement is perhaps not inaccurate, that “the Holy Office in 
Venice was by no means harsh in its procedure.” The Govern- 
ment of Venice, recognising as it did the authority of the 
Church in matters of faith and morals, was careful to maintain 





its own political supremacy, and never recognised the Inquisi- 
tion as a distinct and independent power when acting within the 
dominions of the Republic. The presence on every proceeding 
before the Holy Office of three lay assessors—the savit sopra 
Vheresia—proclaimed the political independence of Venice, 
and at least tended to secure to the accused a trial which. 
might be called fair, if compared with what he would have 
had at Rome or at Seville. 

It was in 1547 that the religious censorship of the Press 
was formally acknowledged by law in Venice, and two years 
later the first prohibitive catalogue to appear in Italy was 
published there. The fact that its compiler was La Casa, the 
Papal Nuncio and Archbishop of Benevent, throws light, as 
Mr. Brown remarks, “upon the way in which the Church 
made use of the repressive power of prohibitions not so muck 
in the interests of morality as in support of its own dogmatic 
claims.” To appoint the author of the Capitolo del Forno to 
draw up a catalogue of immoral and irreligious books, was. 
like employing M. Zola to compile an Index Prohibitorum of 
modern literature. Mr. Brown gives us a full abstract of one 
of the earliest Holy Office prosecutions for the possession of 
prohibited books—that of Francesco Stella in 1549—and. 
devotes the chapters which follow to the Index and the book 
trade, the disputes with Clement VIII., the Clementine Index. 
and the Concordat, the Interdict and Paul Sarpi, and con- 
cludes with two less interesting chapters on the Press legisla 
tion of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The second half of the volume is occupied with the docu- 
ments upon which the narrative is largely based, and includes: 
the full text of the laws and edicts of the Republic relating to 
the printing-press; the rules and the minute-book of the 
Printers’ Guild; a catalogue of Venetian printers and book- 
sellers from 1469 to 1796; a complete list of the trials. 
before the Holy Office for Press offences; and abstracts. 
from the day-book of a bookseller in 1484,—this last, with 
the chapter devoted to it in the text, forming one of the- 
most curious and interesting portions of the work. 

But full of interest as is Mr. Brown’s book, it is, on the whole, 
disappointing. As the author so distinctly states in his preface: 
that it is not a history of the Venetian Press, but a study 


only, we should be unreasonable to expect an exhaustive- 
treatise on the subject. Still, we had hoped to find something™ 


more than a history of the Press laws, with a few brief and 
not altogether satisfactory notices of other matters. Mr. 
Brown confesses that he is not a bibliographer, but surely in 
a study on the Venetian Press that forms a quarto volume of 
463 pages, we might expect adequate biographical and literary,. 
if not bibliographical notices of most of the great Venetian 
printers and their productions. Of Aldus, Jenson, Ratdolt, 
the two Spires, we have, indeed, interesting but brief accounts. 
To the “immortal memory of Christopher Valdarfer” ané& 
his productions, including his celebrated De Oratore, and his 
more celebrated Decameron, eight lines are devoted. 

Daniel Bomberg, to whom perhaps the student of the Ola 
Testament in its original tongue owes more than to any single 
man, and who is personally one of the most interesting 
figures of his time, is just mentioned, as celebrated for his 
Hebrew press and his Hebrew type. The name of “ Griffo ” 
(Joannes Gryphius) certainly occurs, but in such a way as to 
show that the writer is entirely ignorant of the claims to recogni- 
tion of the printer of the Greek Ocellus Lucanus of 1559, and of 
the Latin translations of Meletius and Polemon, made by 
Petreius, and printed in the same year. Of John of Colognis 
of Manthem de Gheretzen, of the Giunti, of Gregorio de 
Gregoriis, of Giolito, we find the names, but the names only ; 
while of Melchior Sessa, the Zanettis, Bartolomeo Cesano, and 
many others, even the names are absent. Of the interesting 
literary and bibliographical questions that cluster round 
every one of these names, we are told nothing. In the whole 
history of the study of Oriental languages and literature in. 
Europe, no question is mure interesting or more important thaw 
whether the Koran in Arabic was, in fact, printed in or about 
1530, and if so, what was the cause and history of its absolute 
disappearance. Yet all that Mr. Brown has to say on this 
matter is, that “ De Rossi quotes a Koran in Arabic published 
by Paganino in 1530.” 

In commencing his account—interesting and accurate as 
far as it goes—of the elder Aldus, Mr. Brown has a remark 
which enables us to gauge his bibliographical knowledge. “It 
would be superfluous,” he writes, “after the exhaustive works 
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of Renouard, Didot, Baschet, and others, to dwell at length 
on the life and labours of the great scholar and printer Aldus 
Manutius.” So far are the works of Renouard and Didot 
from being exhaustive—Baschet’s book, though most in- 
teresting and valuable, does not claim to be so, and is, indeed, 
little more than a collection of documents—that each of them 
has missed much of the most significant literary and biblio- 
graphical matter in the prefaces to the very books they take 
in hand to describe. Neither the one nor the other has been 
successful in unravelling the obscure and confused chronology 
of the issues from the press of Aldus,—a most perplexing matter, 
since the books and prefaces are sometimes dated as if the 
year began on January Ist, and sometimes in accordance with 
the Venetian reckoning, in which March Ist was the first day 
of the new year. (But, indeed, we could hardly expect a 
writer who permits his publisher to follow the pernicious 
practice of placing a deliberately false date on his title-page, 
to appreciate the importance of accuracy in matters of literary 
chronology.) Further, much remains to be done to determine 
what really is the actual and correct text of the Greek 
editiones principes of Aristotle, Plato, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and others, for which we are 
indebted to the elder Aldus. Without going so far as to say 
—as some bibliographers think—that no two copies of any 
book printed in the fifteenth century can be found that are 
absolutely identical, it is certain that during the progress of a 
book through the press frequent corrections were made, with 
the result that there are important variations in different copies 
of what purports to be the same book, nor until we find some 
one who is at once a scholar and a bibliographer, and who will 
examine the Aldine Greek classics as the late Henry Brad- 
shaw was wont to examine and compare different copies of the 
books that interested him, almost word by word and letter by 
letter, shall we be able to arrive at a knowledge of what really 
is the text that Aldus and his colleagues, Musurus, Las- 
caris, Demetrius Ducas, and others, intended to approve and 
give to the world as correct. 

The value and interest of the book is greatly enhanced by 
the series of admirable and well-chosen fac-similes of early 
Venetian printing with which it is enriched. The specimens 
of Greek typography from the Batrachomyomachia of 1486, the 
Aristotle of 1495, the Hsop of 1498, the Suidas of 1499, are of 
real value to the student; while in choosing for one of the 
illustrations the first page of the Mocenici Gesta of Cepio, 
printed by Ratdolt in 1477, with its elaborate woodcut border, 
Mr. Brown has given us one of the most beautiful and artistic 
productions of Bernardus Pictor, the rich and yet delicate 
foliage of whose borders and initials have never been surpassed, 
and rarely equalled. But, indeed, there is hardly one fac- 
simile which is not worth reproduction for its own sake, as well 
as for the illustration which it affords of the types of the 
printer whose name it bears. 





MRS. THRALE.* 

“A LADY,” wrote Mrs. Thrale, “once asked me at Streatham 
Park to lend her a book. ‘ What sort of book would you 
like?’ said I. ‘An abridgment,’ was the unexpected reply; 
‘the last pretty book I had was an abridgment.’” There 
was something to be said for this simple-minded lady. A 
great deal of useful information no doubt finds its way in a 
shortened and collected form to people who would never wade 
through volumes in search of it. In fact, Mrs. Thrale would 
be surprised to see how very much of the English literature 
of to-day might be described as “an abridgment.” This very 
book, by means of which many of us will pleasantly make 
acquaintance with a person we only knew by name, has itself 
the nature of an abridgment. The editor, as Mr. Seeley 
modestly calls himself, has waded through books many and 
long, and has had a great deal to do in shortening, condensing, 
and arranging materials before he could give to the world this 
agreeable sketch of a life that is indeed remarkable, but made 
more so, perhaps, by friendship and society than by any great 
distinction of its own. 

There have been many women much wiser and cleverer than 
Mrs. Thrale, and many better educated; few, on the whole, 
more good-natured, and few more undeservedly abused. 
Madame d’Arblay, in comparing her old friend to Madame 





* Mrs, Thrale, afterwards Mrs, Piozzi: a Sketch of her Life, and Passages from 
her Diaries, &c. Edited by L. B. Seeley, M.A. With 9 Illustrations after 
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de Staél, appears to have committed one of those absurdities 
of which she was quite capable. Mr. Hayward pointed this 
out years ago; and a fresh study of Mrs. Thrale’s literary 
performances inclines one to think that he might have gone 
further. She had great quickness of intellect, which made 
her repartees famous, and her sayings often memorable; great 
facility in writing both verse and prose; an excellent memory, 
and a gift of story-telling; a great deal, indeed, of what the 
eighteenth century considered brilliancy,—that aptness and 
readiness of wit which was almost in the air. But as for 
original talent, deep learning, thorough scientific knowledge, 
—as for all the real attributes of genius, indeed, which Madame 
d@’Arblay claims for her, we do not find any sign of them. 

Mrs. Thrale was a vain and often foolish woman; at the 
same time, she was a good, honest, and truthful woman. She 
was far less worldly, far less selfish, than many of her con- 
temporaries; she had a warm and kind heart, and though 
married young, without love on either side, to an unattractive 
and uncongenial husband, scandal had never a word to say 
against her. This was something, in the society of the eighteenth 
century. She also appears to great advantage throughout, we 
think, in the friendship with Johnson, to which she owes almost 
all the world’s interest in her. The poetic temperament, the 
many peculiarities of genius, always difficult companions, 
which Johnson possessed in such a high degree, never took a 
more grotesque outer form. “No more extraordinary in- 
mate,” says Mr. Seeley, “ was ever admitted into a gentleman’s 
household.” Here Mr. Thrale—who, in spite of various defects, 
especially the habit of over-eating which finally killed him, 
seems by taciturn kindness and generosity to have gained 
his wife’s respect, if not affection, as well as that of everybody 
else—in the friendship with Johnson, like her, shows the best 
side of his character. The story of Dr. Johnson and the 
Thrales is too well known to be told again here; but as Mr. 
Seeley tells it, it has an ever-fresh interest. Everything 
written of one of the oddest and best men of genius who ever 
lived must have an attraction; and Mrs. Thrale’s highest 
praise is to be found in such records of her perfect considera- 
tion and real constant friendship for a man whose jealousy and 
sensitiveness were as great as his honesty and genius. Also 
it could not always be said that his company made a house 
more agreeable. “‘ Well, we had good talk,’” he would say to 
Boswell, after an evening of violent discussion. “‘ Yes, Sir; 
you tossed and gored several persons.’” At the same time, 
he was easily moved to tears; but it is a very real friendship, 
and a profound respect, that bears these extremes of temper 
patiently. The whole story of Johnson’s behaviour with regard 
to Mrs. Thrale’s second marriage is painful, and much less 
creditable to him than to her. She was kind to him to the 
last, though tried almost beyond endurance by his rudeness 
and ill-humour. She did not, as Boswell represents, drive 
him away from Streatham, for the house was let, and she left 
it herself on the same day that he did. On the announce- 
ment of her marriage, he wrote her an absolutely insulting 
letter, to which she replied with such dignity, patience, and 
kindness, that his heart was touched in spite of himself, and 
the friendship, entirely through her, remained unbroken. 

Few things, perhaps, make one more clearly realise the 
advance of civilisation than reading of the torrent of abuse, 
public and private, which was poured on Mrs. Thrale in con- 
sequence of her engagement with M. Piozzi. Yet the fact 
that singers and musicians, especially foreigners, were then 
regarded simply as “amusing vagabonds,” hardly explains or 
excuses the violence of those who had called themselves 
her friends,—the malignant ingratitude of men like Baretti, 
the coarse jokes of the newspapers. The unforgiving anger 
of her daughters is perhaps more easily understood,—human 
nature is the same in all centuries: yet, as there never seems 
to have been much sympathy between them and her, a good 
deal of their indignation was probably owing to what they 
considered the disgrace of the match. It required a high 
courage and a real affection on Mrs. Thrale’s part, to disregard 
all this clamour and marry Piozzi in spite of it,—a marriage 
which she never regretted, for besides being an admirable 
musician, he was an excellent and charming man, generous 
and charitable, “with gentle, pleasing, unaffected manners.” 
And he was by no means “an ugly dog,” as Dr. Johnson 
called him, for Miss Seward’s description of him as a hand- 
some man is borne out by the portraits. It seems a pity that 
an engraving from the portrait at Brynbella could not have 
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been included among the interesting illustrations of this book. 
The account of the first years after their marriage, which 
were spent abroad, is in many ways very entertaining. Mrs. 
Piozzi was happy, though still pursued by insults in the 
English newspapers, and by the ill-natured gossip of old 
‘acquaintances. She outlived all this, however, and spent a 
very cheerful and popular old age in Bath, where Mr. Piozzi 
died in 1809. Before his death, they lived a good deal at 
Brynbella, the Italian villa which he built near her old 
family house in Wales. There he played the violin, made 
friends with his neighbours, and supplied the poor people 
with blankets, his goodness and kindness being still, with his 
music, a tradition in the Vale of Clwyd. 

Mrs. Piozzi celebrated her eightieth birthday, in 1820, with 
a ball at Bath, where she herself led off the dancing. She 
died in the following year, cheerful to the last, and very much 
enjoying flattery, of which, in spite of her past crime against 
society, she seems to have had no lack. “That grave Mr. 
Lucas,” she says, “ brought his son here, that he might see 
the first woman in England—forsooth.” 





SIR WILLIAM BUTLER’S “NAPIER.”* 

Siz Witt1am ButLer was certainly the right man to have 
written this short Life of Sir Charles Napier. The impassioned 
pages in which he has recorded the story of the great soldier, 
great administrator, and great lover of the people, suit the 
subject in a way that no calmer or even juster record could have 
suited it. Whether in his enthusiastic love of his calling, his 
profound disgust against his calling, his intense and vehement 
sympathy with the weak, the poor, the humble, the ignorant, 
his noble aspirations after the redress of all wrongs, his fierce 
hatred of oppression, his ardent Radicalism, his splendid 
personal valour, physical and moral, his virtues or his extrava- 
gances, Sir Charles Napier has here a biographer who 
sympathises in all alike, who therefore, if he does not 
measure, does portray his hero, and, as is fitting in such a 
case, writes with a pen dipped not in ink but in fire. 

For Sir William Butler, it is inevitable that whoever crosses 
his hero’s path, with a very uncertain exception in the case of 
Sir James Outram, should be cast into the nethermost hell. 
We think we trace a disposition to sentence Outram, in con- 
‘sideration of other virtues, only to a limited sojourn in purga- 
torial flames. At any rate, the subject of the differences of 
two such men is too painful to be dwelt on, and it is brushed 
aside in a single sentence. The whole of the Latin and 
Teutonic races, however, including the English, emphatically 
every Civil officer who ever did duty under the East India 
Company, whether in London or in India, nearly every English 
statesman, and many humbler people, are consigned, without a 
sigh, to the bottomless pit. All the virtues of the world, all 
the valour that has gained victory on British battle-fields, are, 
and have always been, the exclusive possession of the Norman, 
the Frank, and the Celt. Sometimes these extravagances 
become comic to an extent that makes one doubt whether 
even their author does not see that he is carried away by 
his own eloquence. For instance, Cromwell is a great 
hero of Sir Charles. “Old Oliver’s day, the day he won 
Dunbar and Worcester, and the day he died,” is for Sir Charles 
“‘a very good day to die on.” ‘The fact is duly recorded, but 
naturally without comment. For Dunbar and Worcester 
recall the fact that once in the history of these isles, the 
question of valour on the battle-field, and much else, had to be 
fairly fought out by the English race, under an English leader, 
against the Norman and the Celt. Then the Norman and the 
Celt were “like dust before the wind, and the Angel of the 
Lord scattering them.” Heaven forbid that we should dis- 
parage the glorious services which the Celtic and the Norman 
race have rendered during the course of our common national 
history. It was British battles which Wellington won. India 
‘was conquered by Britain, including Ireland under that one 
general name, if we may use it for lack of any one more compre- 
hensive. It is not well that these questions should be raised; 
dut it is well that when, in his wild extravagance, Sir William 
denounces everything English, English policy, English 
government, English commerce, English valour, he should 
be reminded that the silence of pure Englishmen on these 
points is the silence of assured confidence, of hearty wishes 
for the true national unity of our mixed race, of a desire 
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to do full justice and more to the services rendered by 
others to the common weal. We do not forget, if he does, 
that, to name no others besides, Cromwell, Shakespeare and 
Milton, Hampden and Sidney, Chatham and Bacon were 
Englishmen to the backbone. But it is not only in these wild, 
racial antipathies that Sir William carries the extravagances 
of his hero to a point that makes them topple over into a pit 
where there is too much laughter for much gnashing of teeth. 
In a passage in his own diary, in which for his own benefit 
he is frankly recounting what he knows to be his own noble 
weakness as an Administrator in Scinde, Sir Charles writes :— 

“The poor people come to me with earnest prayers—they never 
come without cause—but they are such liars and so bad at explaining, 
that were their language understood by me, it would be hard to 
reach facts...... On all these occasions my plan is a most 
unjust one, for against all evidence I decide in favour of the poor, 
and argue against the argument of the Government people as long 
as I can. When borne down by proofs ‘irrefragable,’ like 
Alexander I cut the knot and give an atrocious verdict against 
‘clearest proof.’ My formula is this: punish the Government 
servants first, and inquire about the right and wrong when there 
is time. This is the way to prevent tyranny, to make the people 
happy, and to render public servants honest.” 

On which frank confession to his pillow of conscious injustice, 
of sentiment carrying it over right, Sir William comments 
thus :— 

“Space forbids us longer leave to delve in this rich mine 

of justice. It is a fine picture—one that the world does not 
see enough of—this victorious old soldier riding through the con- 
quered land intent on justice, sparing himself nothing to lift up the 
poor, to free the toiler, to unbind the slave.” 
The confessed “injustice” of the hero has become “ justice” 
for the biographer. Now, it is a noble work “to lift up the 
poor, to free the toiler, to unbind the slave;” but can it be 
done on these principles? Undoubtedly many a condemned 
prisoner has been a righteous man, condemned because of his 
righteousness,—for instance, one Jesus of Nazareth, one 
Socrates, one Galileo, one Hampden. Many a Judge, 
ermined and otherwise, has been a criminal upon the bench,— 
for instance, one Herod, one Jeffreys. But if the despot 
who has set himself to redress human wrongs, at once without 
inquiry or in the teeth of evidence, and because the prisoner 
and his witnesses lie, sends every Judge to the condemned cell, 
and seats every convicted robber and murderer on the right 
hand of power, who will suffer most? Surely it will be the 
poor, the toiler and the slave. Murder and rapine will stalk 
through the land, and being by their nature cowardly and base, 
will take the pay of the rich and will oppress the poor. We 
say this in all earnestness, for throughout his book it is of the 
year 1890 and the Green Island that Sir William Butler is 
thinking. His passionate eloquence, often very noble and full 
of high thought, is always directed to teach us that, supposing 
we know that any members of the Irish party are reckless, 
convicted, and eloquent liars, then we ought to send Mr. 
Balfour and the Constabulary, not into the dock, but into the 
condemned cells. It would hardly be possible to put the 
principles at issue between the Unionists and the senti- 
mentalists into more eloquent language, or into language 
which to any reasonable man carries more conviction of the 
folly of that which the author advocates, and of its inevitable 
result. 

It is Sir William, and not Sir Charles, who is responsible 
for the suggested practical application of these wild theories. 
For if in both his movement into Scinde and his administra- 
tion there, Sir Charles gave some occasion to his enemies to 
blaspheme, his administration of the Northern District of 
England was admirable. Sympathetic towards the very men 
whom he bad to restrain, yet firm in the upholding of order, 
he gave a model of the mode in which he would have ad- 
ministered Ireland, which has been illustrated in our own time 
by Mr. Balfour’s firm and sympathetic government of that 
difficult country. These questions, into which Sir William 
Butler has flung himself with Celtic fury, are so interesting 
at the present moment that we have not left ourselves space 
to discuss Sir William’s treatment of the military career of 
the great soldier. Suffice it to say that we heartily agree 
with his dictum that Westminster, the ashes of the great 
dead, and the House of Lords were insulted, and that Sir 
Charles lost nothing by the fact that he was buried as a 
commoner in the old garrison graveyard in Portsmouth. It 
was a fitting place of burial for the soldier’s friend, and the 
House of Lords would have been no place for him. Yet he 
was among our greatest and our most noble. 
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THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART.* 
SPLENDOUR is quite as much associated with the ill-fated 
Stuart family as tragedy ; if, in course of time, clouds gathered 
round the life of almost every member of it, they had in- 
variably a golden lining. Asit was during the actual history of 
the family, soit has been since its extinction and the extinction 
of its pretensions. More tears have been shed in poetry over it 
than over any other Royal house, and now, in this truly superb 
volume, which owes its origin to the recent Stuart Exhibitions, 
we have a revival of the Stuart splendours. Twice recently 
we have had occasion to allude to the magnificence of the 
books that have been called forth by and are memorials 
of the important Glasgow Exhibition of 1888, owing to 
the wealth of their illustrations and their magnificent typo- 
graphy. This book is quite the equal of the very hand- 
some volumes which dealt with the artistic treasures and the 
national antiquities in the Glasgow Exhibition. In size, in 
appearance, and in the bold and yet not “loud” colouring of 
its illustrations, it is even more imposing than they were. It 
is almost oppressively large; it must be spread out on a table, 
and one must stand up in front of it, if it is to be read and 
examined atall. There isa risk of its being regarded merely as a 
drawing-room ornament, whereas there is in it a great deal 
that is worthy of careful reading or of minute observation- 
As in connection with the other works to which we have 
referred, special mention was made of the printing, which was 
done by the Edinburgh firm of Messrs. Constable, it is only 
fair to say of the not less exquisite typography of The Royal 
House of Stuart, that it must be placed to the credit of another 
Edinburgh firm, Messrs. R. and R. Clark. 

What is termed an introduction to the artistic portion of 
this book, but is really a historico-biographical sketch of some 
length and more weight, is contributed by Mr. John Skelton. 
No better man could be found than the author of Maitland 
of Lethington to do such a piece of work, and that in spite— 
or should we say in consequence ?—of his being the almost 
fanatical advocate of certain pronounced views. He is one of 
the most picturesque of living writers; indeed, he is much 
more successful as an artist in words than as a disputant on 
historical questions. Then he loves the Stuarts with a pseudo- 
Jacobitical love—with such a love, for example, as Burns 
professed—although he admits their faults, and cannot help 
recording their misfortunes. The Stuarts were not always, as 
he takes good care to show, an unlucky family. They were 
powerful and patriotic before the Scotch War of Independence. 
The first King of the race was not much more of a success on 
the throne than any of those who came after him; but then, he 
had worn himself out by his exertions in that war for freedom 
during the reign of David Bruce, which was quite as necessary 
for Scotland as was the War of Independence in which the great 
Robert played the most successful if not the most noble part. 
Then some of the secondary Stuarts were notable, and 
in their way triumphant, such as the Wolf of Badenoch, still 
remembered in the North of Scotland for having plundered 
and burned the splendid Cathedral of Elgin, and his illegiti- 
mate son Alexander Stuart, one of the ablest, most powerful, 
most unscrupulous, and most statesmanlike men of his time in 
Scotland, whose career was summed up by an early annalist in 
the words: “Primeva etate, efferus, indomitus ac caterranorum 
dux, postea mitis, justus, patrie rector, et dives conquestor 
extitit.” It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Skelton has 
a good word for each of the Jameses—even the Third and 
Fifth—and that he figures once more as the champion of 
Mary. There can be no objection to his quoting Mr. Froude 
—of all men—in support of his own view of Maitland of 
Lethington. But surely there is too much of the mere ad- 
vocate in his general assault on “the unscrupulous vindictive- 
ness of Buchanan,” and the general statement that “ the Casket 
Letters have been discredited,” is rather the view of a school 
than of all reasonable judges. A book of this kind, too, would 
have been as well without the revolting evidence which is 
supplied in support of the statement that Darnley was “a coarse 
libertine.” There is nothing new in Mr. Skelton’s sketches of the 
times of “ Solomon ” James, and of Charles I. and Charles II. 
As regards the revels of the Restoration, we confess to beinga 
little tired of Pepys and Miss Stewart, and the “witty” 
Miss Wells. Mr. Skelton does not, however, rave too much of 
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Flora Macdonald. It must be added that several of the men 
who died or ruined themselves for the later Stuarts—Mont- 
rose, Dundee, Bolingbroke—are sketched with a light yet 
firm hand. 


The reproductions of a number of the Stuart relics which 
have figured in various of the exhibitions of recent years, and 
which are accompanied and explained by notes in which there 
is not a superfluous word, are marvels of chromo-lithography. 
The first four plates give the Regalia of Scotland once pre- 
served in the Crown Room in Edinburgh Castle. But among 
the relics here illustrated are thingsto which a more tragic signi- 
ficance attaches than to the Regalia. Such isthe golden rosary 
of Queen Mary. Such, too, is the lock of her hair bequeathed to- 
Queen Victoria by the eighth Lord Belhaven, and now pre- 
served in Windsor Castle. As pictured here, that hair was of a 
brown hue, but one can well believe that when she was younger, 
it was of that colour which, according to Burns, is “a sign of 
amorousness,” although it is well to remember in this connection 
that, according to Mr. George Scharf, whom Mr. St. John Hope 
prudently quotes, “ Mary’s hair was of all colours at all times. 
She was constantly changing, either by dyeing or wigging.” 
Of not less mournful interest are the relics of Charles I.,. 
which include the shirt he is said to have worn on the day of 
his execution. The remains of the Young Chevalier are 
numerous, but they are eclipsed in splendour, though not in 
historical interest, by the beautiful ivory coffer of Henry, 
Cardinal York, the last of the Stuarts, which, now the pro- 
perty of Mr. Charles Magniac, is said to have come into 
possession of James I. when he ascended the English throne. 





MR. JAMESON’S DIARY.* 
THE latest, though probably not the final, contribution to the 
confused and contradictory story of- the Rear-Column is a 
handsome volume of four hundred and fifty pages, containing 
the private journal of the late Mr. James S. Jameson in what 
is practically its original form, supplemented by a number of 
letters addressed to his wife from the camp at Yambuya and 
other places along the line of march. The book is edited by 
Mrs. Jameson, and her brother-in-law, Mr. Andrew Jameson, 
has provided the work with a long controversial preface. A 
few personal facts concerning a man whose name has recently 
been in everybody’s mouth may not be out of place by way of 
introduction. James Sligo Jameson was born on August 17th, 
1856, at Alloa, Clackmannanshire, and died at Bangala in 
1888, on his thirty-second birthday. He was a grandson of 
Mr. John Jameson, of Dublin, the well-known Irish distiller. 
Even as a child he displayed a keen delight in natural history : 
and when quite a little fellow, gravely announced that he in- 
tended to be a “big traveller” some day. As he grew up 
towards manhood, he became a trained and enthusiastic 
student of natural history, and it was, in truth, his love of 
sport and adventure which led him to abandon his inten- 
tion of reading for the Army. Possessed of ample means, 
and endowed with a splendid physique, he followed the bent 
of his inclinations, and developed into a roving Englishman, 
though one who carried with him wherever he went the laudable 
ambition of a naturalist to collect rare specimens of birds, 
butterflies, and beetles, and to increase if possible, by scientific 
observation in remote or hitherto untraversed regions of the 
globe, our knowledge of the fauna of the tropics. The first 
of his wanderings took place in 1877, when he visited Ceylon, 
Calcutta, Singapore, and Borneo, and came back ladened with 
scientific spoil. At the close of the following year, he turned 
his steps to South Africa in search of big game. Here he 
remained until the spring of 1881, and during that period he 
explored the great Marico River, and traversed the “ great 
Thirst-Land,” where he made the acquaintance of the King of 
the Matabeles, who gave him permission to hunt in his country- 
Afterwards, in company with Mr. F. C. Selous, he went on a 
hunting expedition to the Fly Country, during which the two 
travellers discovered the junction of the Rivers Umvuli and 
Umnyati. In 1882-83, Mr. Jameson was engaged in hunting 
the bears, wapiti, buffalo, deer, and antelope of North America ; 
and in 1884-85, he travelled through Spain and Algeria. On 
his return home in 1885, his marriage took place, and he 
appears to have led a comparatively quiet life until January, 
1887, when his imagination was fired by tidings of the ap- 
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proaching departure of the expedition for the relief of Emin 
Pasha. The sequel is best told in the words of the book :— 
“The scheme was one which could not fail to appeal most 
strongly to Jameson’s chivalrous nature; moreover, it pro- 
mised almost boundless scope for the exercise of his special 
talent for natural history research. He at once volunteered 
his services to Mr. Stanley, who readily accepted them.” 

An ardent naturalist as well as a keen sportsman, Jameson 
had thrown in his lot with Stanley in order—to borrow his 
wn words—“ to collect, and shoot meat for the Expedition,” 
‘and though he was sore let and hindered by the turn which 
affairs speedily took, there is evidence enough in these pages 
that his devotion alike to science and sport never flagged. It 
‘appears that it was at the wish of Major Barttelot that Mr. 
Jameson remained with the officers of the Rear-Column; but 
he was one of the last men in the world to endure with even a 
show of patience, the dreary and unexpectedly prolonged 
period of inaction which followed. Life at Yambuya during 
those long months of monotonous existence, when sickness 
and death invaded the camp, and starvation stared the 
dwindling company in the face, became to Jameson “perfectly 
sickening,” and his journal again and again reveals all too 
clearly, not merely his restlessness, but his chagrin. Writing 
on December 6th, 1887, he exclaims: —“ Here am I, within nine 
days of having been six months in thiscamp! Had I ever 
dreamt of such a thing, I would certainly never have joined 
the Expedition. There is not a new variety of bird, beast, 
fish, or insect, to give a moment’s excitement to the naturalist’s 
side of my nature; and the deadly monotony of existence— 
for it cannot be called living—may be imagined, in which the 
only incident to be noted is the occasional flogging of a man.” 
‘The closing words in this passage are significant. In truth, 
Major Barttelot and Mr. Jameson were only too fond—on small 
-occasions as well as on great—of resort to the whip; and it is 
“perfectly sickening,” to borrow once more the latter’s ex- 
pression, to hear of men receiving for theft or desertion, 
in one case a hundred lashes and in another a hundred 
and fifty. It is difficult, to say the least, to reconcile the 
infliction of such merciless punishment with the “gentle, 
foving, and sympathetic nature” with which we are asked 
in these pages to credit Mr. Jameson. It is a relief 
to turn from this bullying and beating of men to the 
scientific results of Mr. Jameson’s work. The majority of 
the birds collected by him on the Aruwhimi have been proved 
to be identical with species from the Lower Congo, and 
students of Ethiopian ornithology have been the first to 
admit that, small though the collection which he made is, it 
casts considerable light on the geographical distribution of 
African birds. Naturalists have, in short, already acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Jameson has added to their knowledge of the 
ornithology of the Upper Congo, and, according to Mr. 
Bowdler Sharpe, of the British Museum, not the least in- 
teresting of the new facts established by the collection is the 
indication of the route followed by some of our European 
birds on their way to their winter home in South Africa. 

We are not here concerned with the bitter attack made by 
Mr. Andrew Jameson—ostensibly in defence of his brother— 
on Mr. Stanley, nor have we either the inclination or the 
space to deal with accusations which Mr. Stanley can cer- 
tainly not afford to allow to pass unchallenged. It is enough 
now to say that, apart from charges of inconsistency of state- 
ment and suppression of testimony, Stanley is placed in 
this volume in a most unprepossessing light. In Mr. 
Jameson’s journal, he is depicted as blackguarding his officers 
and belabouring his men,—indeed, the leader of the Expedi- 
tion is represented in anything but a dignified or heroic 
attitude. Whatever faults of temper or judgment Stanley 
manifested sink, however, into insignificance when placed 
side by side with the revolting story of the murder by 
cannibals at Riba-Riba of a young slave-girl, which throws 
a dark shadow of disgrace over the memory of James 
Jameson. We hold no brief for Assad Farran; the man 
may very possibly, with detestable malice, have painted that 
ghastly scene in a manner which bears unjustly on the young 
Englishman who witnessed it, and may even have added 
bloodcurdling details to the description which had no founda- 
tion in actual fact. Everybody would like to think that the 
horrible statement was false, but Jameson himself calmly 
recounts the incident in his own fashion. One day, in conver- 
sation with Tippoo Tib, the conversation turned on canni- 





balism, and Jameson expressed his blank incredulity at the 
revolting stories which were recounted to him. It is plain 
enough, from his own account of the transaction as recorded 
in these pages, that he deliberately handed six handkerchiefs to 
the man Ali, an Arab, who exclaimed : “ Give mea bit of cloth, 
and see.” He says that he thought the affair was “all a 
joke,” and that the men were “not in earnest ;” but even when 
the poor child of ten was led into his presence, he took no steps 
to avert the crime, but awaited the progress of events. The 
girl was accordingly murdered and mangled before his eyes, 
and Jameson only says: “Until the last moment, I could not 
believe they were in earnest.” He waited then, according to 
his own showing, until the last moment,—in other words, 
until, as he says, the savage “plunged a knife quickly into 
her breast :” and yet this is the man whom we are asked to 
believe was “chivalrous”! Even if it be proved up to the 
hilt that Assad Farran was an unscrupulous liar, Jameson 
stands convicted out of his own mouth of having quietly 
looked on at a crime so black and hideous that every English- 
man shudders now at the very mention of his name. 





BRETT’S COMMENTARIES.* 

WE do not altogether care for the title, Commentaries on the 
Present Laws of England, which Mr. Thomas Brett has chosen 
for his new legal text-book. It sounds too much like a 
colourable imitation of the time-honoured Blackstone trade- 
mark. The word “present,” the author, indeed, explains, is 
inserted to show that the work is confined to existing law; 
but then, no one would suspect him of writing commentaries 
on our past or future laws. Up to now the student bent on 
mastering the elements of English law has been obliged to do 
his reading piecemeal in a number of different text-books, or 
to confine himself to the Blackstone, as modified by Serjeant 
Stephen in his latest edition. It is with this last work that 
Mr. Brett’s book is designed to compete, and in some respects 
is calculated to compete successfully. For the non-professional 
reader, who in this sort of book is always assumed by a polite 
fiction to be burning with a disinterested passion for acquiring 
a rudimentary knowledge of our legal system, the old text-book 
remains the best. None of the qualities which entitled the 
original Blackstone to rank as literature, and which are not 
altogether absent from its latest modifications, are present 
here. Mr. Brett’s style is clear enough as a rule, though 
here and there the writing is hasty and slovenly. His book, 
however, has solid merits of its own; and in a very moderate 
compass contains a remarkably complete survey of nearly the 
whole field of English law. The arrangement, though com- 
pletely ignoring the accurate divisions of modern jurispru- 
dence, is thoroughly businesslike and practical, being, in fact, 
the classification of the Judicature Acts. After devoting the 
first two books to Real and Personal Property, Mr. Brett goes 
on to discuss the various heads of law according to the Courts 
in which they are administered. Contracts and Torts, with 
a brief reference to the other heads of the Queen’s Bench 
jurisdiction, come first. Equity follows next; and then two 
books devoted to adjective law,—Practice, that is to say, and 
Evidence. Bankruptcy is next considered, and those odd 
bedfellows—Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty—which our 
system so strangely links together. Two books on Eccle- 
siastical and Criminal Law bring the work to a close. Constitu- 
tional and Administrative Law, the latter mostly the creation 
of statute, are not included in the scheme, which, in spite of 
its omissions and its want of logical coherency, is perhaps for 
practical purposes as good as any that could be devised. 

Most of the subjects are very adequately dealt with; but 
the book must have been read very carelessly for the press, 
or such absurd headings as “ Mischief Causing Property ” for 
“Property Causing Mischief” would not have been allowed 
to remain. Misprints abound, and what is much more 
serious, disastrous slips of the pen sometimes make nonsense 
of the text. On p. 955 we read “ the husband’s actual and the 
wife’s legal domicile are prima facie where the wife (sic) may 
be resident.” The substitution of “wife” for “husband” 
here makes the context unintelligible. And there are yet 
graver faults. Some minor chapters appear to have been made 
up hastily from standard treatises, without any adequate 
knowledge of the subject. Under the head of “ Insurance,” we 





* Commentaries on the Present Laws of England. By Thomas Brett, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, LLB BAS &. 2 7. London: William 
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find the following :—“ If the thing insured is only partially 
destroyed or deteriorated, the insured can claim the value of 
the injury actually done only on the lines of surrendering 
the thing insured to the insurer;” that is to say, if a ship- 
owner has his masts and sails blown away, he can only recover 
their value on surrendering his ship to the insurers. Porter 
is referred to in support of this wonderful doctrine, and on 
turning to him, we can trace the history of the blunder. 
“Tf,” he says, “the thing insured be not totally destroyed, 
but remains wholly or in part deteriorated or damaged, the 
insured can only claim the value of the damage actually done, 
unless all that remains of the thing insured be surrendered 
to the insurer.” A compiler who had never heard of the 
doctrine of abandonment would naturally come to grief over 
this sentence. All it means is that if the insured claims to 
recover the full value of the thing insured, he must abandon 
anything that remains, such as the wreck or the burnt remains, 
to the insurer. 

Blunders like this, though rare, are sufficiently serious. A 
careful revision of the text may remove them. On the other 
hand, the good qualities of the book more than outweigh its 
defects. Nor must the difficulties of the undertaking be 
lost sight of. Tennyson, who, though not a lawyer himself, 
at one time lived among lawyers, has written despairingly of, — 

“The lawless science of our law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances.” 

And Hallam has described it as the accumulation of statute 
on statute and precedent on precedent, “ till no industry can 
acquire nor any intellect digest the mass of learning that 
grows upon the panting student.” These descriptions are 
not all exaggeration; but, on the other hand, there are 
forces making the other way. Mr. Brett quotes Lord 
Justice Lindley’s well-founded observation that the judicial 
spirit itself is altered, “technicality after technicality is 
being swept away with a rapidity known only to those 
who closely observe the process, and subtleties are laughed 
at that would have been listened to five-and-twenty years 
ago.” The change is undoubted; but, from a purely pro- 
fessional point of view, it is not an unmixed advantage. The 
public is perverse; the better the law the less they seem 
to like it; and side by side with its continuous improvement 
we see a steady diminution of business in the Courts. One 
explanation is, that the law has now become so certain and 
efficient that it is no longer worth while to resist a just claim 
in the hope of escaping on a legal technicality. Formerly, 
litigation was a game of mixed chance and skill, in which a 
single false move on the part of counsel or solicitor cost the 
client his case. This is so no longer; but litigation continues 
as costly and as dilatory as ever, and to this we suspect most 
of the falling-off is due. The greatly increased favour in which 
extra-judicial methods of settling disputes are held points 
decidedly that way. Be this as it may, Mr. Brett’s book, we 
have little doubt, will steer many students through the perils 
of the Bar examination, though that, we fear, in most cases, 
can only be regarded as a doubtful service. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Old Mat’s La& By L. Joyce Tomlinson. (Biggs and Co.)— 
This little book consists of two stories, of which the one that it 
takes its title from is incomparably the more natural and in- 
teresting. The hero of it is a little boy named Roy Righton, who, 
by way of reward for a small service he renders a young lady, gets 
from her a half-sovereign in place of a sixpence. How he almost 
becomes dishonest, how his conscience stands him in good stead, 
how he hunts for the young lady till he finds her and returns 
her the half-sovereign, and how, of course, all goes well with him, 
the young reader must find out for himself. A sturdy old market- 
woman, who plays an important part in this story, is remarkably 
well drawn. 

The volume for 1890 of The Sunday Friend, edited by the Rev. 
4&. H. Curteis (Mowbray and Co.), is deserving of a special word 
of commendation for the variety of its stories and general articles 
—in spite of their teaching practically the same lesson—for its 
bright illustrations, and, above all, for the “ Children’s Column,” 
full of lively letters, in which kindness to the lower animals is 
enjoined by precept and example. A hint may, however, be given 
to the publishers of The Sunday Friend. Some of their type is too 
small, and the paper has too dark a look. 











Bonnie Boy’s Soap-Bubble. By Maggie Symington. (Biggs and 
Co.)—This is a good little story of the fairy kind, which runs on 
conventional lines. A little boy and his dog, with the help, of 
course, of a dream, find themselves in Bubble Land, and so we have 
descriptions of the habits of its people, from the lowest to the 
highest,—the hereditary monarch of the country, who always 
reigns for a hundred years, and in order to make sure of a suc- 
cessor to whom there is kept a King in reserve. This is a pleasant 
and well-written book of the fantastic kind. We should have 
been better pleased with it, however, if the names of certain well- 
advertised soaps had been excluded from it. This would have 
been no very difficult matter. 


Berge’s Complete Natural History. Edited by R. F. Crawford, 
F.S.S. (Dean and Son.)—This is an excellent book to place in 
the hands of a boy who has not only shown himself to possess an 
interest in natural history, but has made a reasonable amount of 
progress in it; for it is not so much a primer or text-book, as it 
is a very readable dictionary. A great deal of knowledge is given 
in small space, and—for there is nothing very sensational or even 
unconventional about the book—under the headings familiar to 
students of natural history. The book is also enlivened by 
stories of various animals, some of which are, perhaps, a trifle 
old-fashioned, as the book itself would have been, but, in all 
probability, for the careful editing of Mr. Crawford. We have 
never seen better or in every sense more life-like representations 
of natural history objects—alike plain and coloured—than are to 
be found in this volt me. 


Among gift-books, the annual volume of the Gospeller (Mowbray 
and Co.) has a place of its own, The Gospeller is a halfpenny 
religious monthly of four pages of well-printed matter, composed 
of short articles, anecdotes, and verses. Each number contains a 
large picture of the cartoon type, illustrating some text or incident 
in Scripture. Altogether, the Gospeller is eminently calculated to 
be attractive to boys and girls of the particular class for whom 
it is obviously designed. 


Pizie and the Hill-House Farm. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. (C. 
Gilbert Ellis and Co.)—These stories, the one of which, as we 
are told by the author, was written for children, while the other 
was not, are notable mainly as studies in Border life, customs, and 
dialect. They are both full of warm hearts and uncouth jargon. 
Of the two, “‘ Pixie” will probably be the better liked by most 
readers, chiefly because an agreeable plot, ending in the sea 
giving up its dead, runs through it. The other drags some- 
what; but the tale which it gives of a lost telegram is very 
amusing, and in its rustic realism recalls the work of Mr. Hardy. 
The illustrations of both stories are admirable ; they have, in fact, 
the look of photographs. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. By G. Manville Fenn. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Mr. Fenn shows in this story a positively Pickwickian 
humour, the possession of which will come as a surprise upon 
many—indeed, upon the majority—of his readers. It is the story 
of Laura Bozerne, virgin and martyr, of Chester Square, Bel- 
gravia,” who is sent at the age of eighteen by her parents to an 
“ Educational Establishment for Young Ladies.” There she falls in 
love with a French teacher of the usual attractive sort, and with 
the imposing name of Achille de Tiraille. It is in the course of 
this love-affair that the incidents occur which recall Mr. Pickwick’s 
adventures in the boarding-school. They are perhaps a trifle too 
long spun out, but they are certainly very comic and entertaining. 
Laura finally elopes with Achille; but having, by putting the 
wrong letter in the wrong envelope, informed her father of her 
intention, it is frustrated, and she is saved from a swindling 
scoundrel. As in the end we find her engaged to the Rev. Mr. St- 
Purre, of St. Sympathetica’s, it may be presumed that her life is 
not quite blighted after all. Some of the other girls at the 
educational establishment, notably Clara Fitzacre, are quite as 
well drawn as Laura herself. Altogether, A Fluttered Dovecote, in 
spite of a tendency to farcicality which is here and there exhibited, 
is as amusing a book as the season has produced. It is written in 
a sprightly style, and the interest in its absurdites is admirably 
sustained. 

My Schoolfellows. By Ascott R. Hope. (Biggs and Co.)—Mr. 
Hope has written so much about schoolboys and schoolmasters, 
that it is surprising to find he should be able to publish a volume, 
essentially of anecdotes, which has even the appearance of fresh- 
ness. This is, however, what as a matter of fact he has done. 
My Schoolfellows is quite as good as any of its predecessors from 
the same pen. As the title adequately indicates, it is a series of 
studies in schoolboy life. Most, if not all, of the boys here por- 
trayed, have nicknames which are more or less appropriate, such 
as “Honest Harry,” “ Lazy Lawrence,” “Alexander the Great,” 
and “Miss Molly Mic Mac.” The stories which cluster round 
these names are mostly humorous, but several are unaffectedly 
pathetic. One or two of the “ nicknames” are rather misleading, 
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such as “ Emily,” who is not, as might be supposed, an English 
boy with a feminine disposition, but a French boy at an English 
public school, who, when his master threatened him with physical 
punishment, turned upon him with: “ Sir, I am no Cossack to be 
treated like a cur-r-r-r! Send me to de dungeon—chase me away 
—do vat you please—but you vill lie ’ands above me nevare!” 
Altogether this is a very pleasant and a very wholesome little 
book. 

Living Sermons. By Mrs. Reaney. (Nisbet.)—Obviously Mrs. 
Reaney has taken advantage of the present season, at which folks 
of all ages, but especially the young, are expected to take an 
abundant supply of solid advice as well as other solids not 
generally supposed to be so good for them. She here gives, under 
the title of Living Sermons, a number of stories of how Christian 
truth can be made an active force in the conduct of life. In some 
of them, as in “ Her Tipsy Tea-party,” there is not only religious 
earnestness but genial humour ; all of them, too, are readable, and, 
Mrs. Reaney assures us, absolutely true to life. She thinks her book 
specially suited for reading aloud at sewing classes or mothers’ 
meetings, but it would make a very suitable gift-book for a poor 
boy or girl in danger of what, in such a case, is too truly 
“temptation.” 


Scribner’s Magazine for 1890 has been published in two handsome 
but not unwieldy volumes. It contains, in addition to innumerable 
short stories, several complete novels in serial form, of which 
“« Expiation,” by Octave Thamet, and the semi-historical “In the 
Valley,” by Harold Frederic, are the chief, and a number of very 
readable miscellaneous articles, dealing with all sorts of subjects, 
from the electric railway of to-day to the footprints of Charles 
Lamb and the manner in which Stanley wrote his book. It is 
perfectly justifiable to pay Scribner the hackneyed compliment of 
saying that one may open it on chance at any page with the 
certainty of finding there what will instruct, amuse, or edify. 

May Hamilton. By “M.B.” (Biggs and Co.)—Considerable 
cleverness, especially in character-delineation, is displayed in this 
book, but it cannot be said to be the pleasantest that could be put 
into a girl’s hand. May Hamilton is an interesting girl whose 
intentions are better than her performances, and that action of 
hers which leads to all her troubles—her giving up of her watch 
to a poor child—savours of magnanimity. But her father is an 
odiously selfish man, and it is impossible to read a couple of pages 
without coming across either him or May’s stepmother, who, if 
not quite so intolerable as her husband, is lamentably deficient in 
the art of bringing up children. There are, however, three really 
good characters in this story—May’s aunt, Mrs. Maitland; her 
sister Eleanor, who at the beginning seems in point of selfishness 
to be her father’s child entirely ; and the girl in whose hands May’s 
watch is placed. They are obviously drawn from the life. 





Good Words makes a most promising start for the year. Mrs, 
Oliphant begins a new story, “The Marriage of Elinor,” which, 
although it would be premature to pronounce a judgment at so 
early a stage, will, it is already clear, have a strong plot, for the 
heroine is one of those complex feminine studies that Mrs. 
Oliphant delights in. Mr. J. M. Barrie also commences a new 
story, “The Little Minister,” which is likely to be a rather 
hazardous experiment, as it is to be a three-volume novel, and the 
chief scenes of it are certain to be laid in Thrums. The rela- 
tions between Gavin Dishart and his mother are, however, 
very beautifully sketched. The miscellaneous articles in this 
number are exceptionally readable, as well as varied. “Shirley ” 
finds himself thoroughly at home in “ Among the Summer Isles ;” 
indeed, he exhibits a surprising knowledge of natural history. 
Mr. William Senior reproduces, with the aid of excellent illustra- 
tions, the leading characteristics of Covent Garden Market; and 
Professor Nichol writes sympathetically of Dr. James Brown, a 
deceased clergyman of the United Presbyterian Church, who is 
too little known outside of Scotland, but whose literary capacity, 
evidenced in his Lives of “A Scottish Probationer ”’ and of the 
Rev. Dr. Robertson of Irvine, was considerable. 

There is a great deal of readable matter, although there is no 
article of outstanding importance, in the new number of Harper’s 
Magazine. The remarkable writer who disguises her personality 
under the masculine nom de plume of “ Charles Eghert Craddock,” 
commences a new and characteristic story, “In the ‘Stranger 
People’s’ Country.” Mr, de Blowitz supplies another instalment 
of his memoirs, under the title “How I Became a Journalist.” It 
is characterised, of course, by his amusingly unconscious egotism; 
but all the same it throws a good deal of light on the state of 
France after the fall of the Second Empire. The author of “ Vice- 
Versa” gives a readable, although scarcely a characteristic article, 
on the hackneyed subject of ‘‘ London Music-Halls;” while Mr. 
Theodore Child supplies some decidedly photographic “ Impres- 





sions of Peru.” Mr. Charles Dudley Warner writes graphically, 
and not too seriously, of “'The Outlook in Southern California.” 

Temple Bar, which never falls off, and is never dull, starts this: 
year with three new serials, of which “The Three Brothers,” 
by Mr. Norris, promises to be exceptionally good. ‘Love or 
Money” is the name of another and powerful story which is also 
commenced in this number. The name of the author is not given, 
but when regard is had to style and locale, it would not be difficult 
to guess his name. “ Perdita” is an excellent bit of Irish tragi- 
comedy. Under the title of “Recollections of an Octogenarian 
Civil Servant,” Mr. H. W. Chisholm, formerly Chief Clerk of H.M.’s 
Exchequer, commences his reminiscences. As Mr. Chisholm’s 
memory is evidently a treasure-house of mots and good stories, 
these promise to be more than ordinarily interesting. 

There is no very remarkable article in the new number of 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, but there is an exceptional number of 
readable papers of different kinds, such as “The Memories of 
Milan,” “The Coming Census,” and “The Key-Note of Dinner.” 
Of the serial stories, ‘The Temptation of Dulcie Carruthers” is 
the most interesting, being an excellent study of female character. 
Lady Spenhouse is an admirable example of the fashionable 
woman of society, who enjoys what Sydney Smith terms “the 
simious schoolboy [in this case schoolgirl] delight of giving 
pain to others.” 

If Africa is as interesting to the public as ever it was—which is, 
to say the least, very doubtful—then the most generally attractive 
article in Scribner is one by Mr. Stanley, describing more fully 
than he has yet done the pigmies of the great African forest. It 
is an interesting and vivacious paper. Mr. Stanley demonstrates 
that the pigmies are by no means to be despised as enemies, as 
they never travel with all their senses asleep, as did Mr. Stanley’s. 
own men. He admits that the railway which is being laid to unite 
the lower with the upper Congo will let light in upon the region 
inhabited by the pigmies; but he thinks that, though they are. 
averse to light and sunshine, some of them will survive the great 
change. Sir Edwin Arnold gives the second of his delightful 
papers on the Japanese people. Among the numerous excellent 
papers in this month’s Scribner, ‘The Rothenburg Festival-Play ” 
and “Modern Fire Apparatus” are worthy of special attention 
for different reasons. We cannot say much for the fiction, even 
although a portion of it is contributed by that genuine American 
humorist, Mr. Frank Stockton, under the title of “The Water- 
Devil.” 

Among the new sixpenny magazines which have seen the light 
with the New Year may be mentioned—and contrasted—The 
Ladder (Marshall Brothers) and Groombridge’s Magazine (Groom- 
bridge and Sons).—The main objects of The Ladder, which is 
edited by Mr. David Balsillie, is to instruct; it is “a review of 
politics, literature, science, and art.” Its aims are unquestionably 
high, and while there is plenty of reading for grown-up people— 
there is even a “ parents’ column ”—it is evidently intended chiefly 
for young men and young women of culture and taste. Although 
there is no fiction in it, there is a paper (and a very thoughtful 
paper too) on “ British Novelists,” by a girl-graduate, and another: 
on Sir Walter Scott, while a third is the commencement of what 
promises to be a valuable series on “ The Gold of Rabelais.” Itis 
evident from an article on “The Parnell Episode” by the editor, 
that he is a pronounced Unionist; but he announces his intention 
to place before his readers the best available statements on some 
questions of the day by representatives of all parties. Thus he 
expects to print papers on the Land Question and the Eight- 
Hours Movement, from the pens respectively of Mr. R. B. 
Haldane and Mr. John Morley. Of all recent additions to 
the list of English magazines, none deserves:more encourage- 
ment than The Ladder, A delightful contrast to it is Groombridge’s 
Magazine. The editor, Mr. E. Smedley Yates, says outright that 
he means it to be light, and he fulfils his intentions. It is full of 
variety and piquancy. Mrs. Lynn Linton is at her best in 
“ Manners, Good and Bad,” the mystery of ‘‘Chiffons” is solved: 
by Mrs. Aria, and Mr. Archer pleads for the unmusical. Miss 
Warden (Mrs. James), the author of “'The House on the Marsh,” 
is decidedly the heroine of the first number of Groombridge’s Maga-. 
zine. A story by her is commenced, and we have also a portrait. 
of her life of honourable struggle. 

The sixth volume of the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopxdia. 
brings us down to Malta. The biographies in it are not perhaps. 
so notable as some that have appeared in earlier volumes, although 
Canon Ainger gives a delightful sketch of Charles Lamb, and Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling is seen at his best in his account of Kant: 
The scientific and economic articles, however, are very notable. 
The difficult subject of Ireland is treated by Mr. Justin McCarthy 
and Professors McKinnon and Stokes. Mr. McCarthy is charac- 
teristically moderate in his statements. Here is what he says 
of the formation of that party in Parliament of which he is 
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supposed by his own followers to be the true leader at the present 
moment :—“ A Home-rule Party had been formed, and out of this 
party sprang a small but very determined body of Irish Nationalist 
Members who, under the leadership of Mr. Charles Stewart 
Parnell, a descendant of the Sir John Parnell already mentioned, 
set itself to force the claim of Ireland on the attention of the 
English Parliament and public by a system of persistent obstruc- 
tion of all business in the House of Commons.” Here, at all 
events, the real purpose of the original Parnellite obstruction is 
not concealed. There is, in the light of recent history, something 
very comical in the grammatical blunder by which either a body 
of Irish Members appears as “who,” or the Irish Members are 
rendered “ itself.” In every respect—in the literary quality of 
the articles, and in the care with which they have been edited— 
this volume is quite the equal of its predecessors. 


The Government Hand-Book. Edited by Lewis Sergeant. (T 
Fisher Unwin.)--This volume contains, we are told, “all that was 
permanent in the text of ‘The Government Year-Book.’” It 
has been brought up to date by the mention of any changes that 
have taken place since the publication of this work two years ago. 
‘The editor adds a review of the political situation. What he says 
about Home-rule is temperate in tone; the necessity of com- 
promise is the upshot of it. We should, perhaps, explain to readers 
that the title “ Government Hand-book ” does not mean an account 
of the various executive departments in the British Empire, but 
a description of the various governments of the world. Hereafter 
we are not to have an annnal publication, but a new edition when 
circumstances seem to render it expedient.——Debrett’s Peerage 
(Dean and Son) can claim to be in its 178th year of publication. 
It is, we may remind our readers, a “ Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionage ”; in fact, a comprehensive hand-book of dignities. 
‘The collateral branches of ennobled families are given with con- 
siderable fulness———A far younger compeer ‘of “ Debrett’s,” 
which has nevertheless attained a respectable age, for it is in its 
“« fifty-first year,” is Dodd’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of 
Great Britain and Ireland (Whittaker and Co.) This is a much 
smaller volume, and does not profess to give the genealogical 
information found in “ Debrett’s,” but it is complete in its way. 

Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia.—The eighth and final volume of 
this useful dictionary of universal information has been publishec- 
All that need be said of it now is, that in point of variety and 
accuracy of information, and in succinctness of statement, it is quite 
the equal of its predecessors. As illustrations of the effort that has 
been made to keep the information supplied up to date, we may 
mention that under the’ head “Tipperary” we are told that 
“recently an embittered feeling of tenants towards their landlord 
has led to the abandonment of part of the town, and to the erection 
of a quarter called ‘New Tipperary ;’” and in the biography of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, it is said that he is at present (1890) engaged 
on “Principles of Morality.’ In a modest editorial note which 
is prefixed to this volume, it is stated that the total number of the 
articles contained in the work amount to nearly 2,800, and that 
“the successive volumes have all made their appearance at the date 
at which they were respectively due, and that the work has been 
completed within the period originally fixed for its publication.” 
Both publishers and editor are to be congratulated on the 
successful completion of a work which will be a sufficient book of 
reference on all subjects for whole classes of readers, and also for 
readers of every class who are in a hurry, and which will yet en- 
courage the perusal of more elaborate books of the same kind, as 
a good primer prepares the way for a good text-book. 


It is needless to say more of Tennis, Rackets, and Fives (G. Bell 
and Son), in the “ All-England Series,” than that it is a handy 
volume in which each game is treated by an acknowledged expert, 
—“ Tennis” by Mr. Julian Marshall, “ Rackets” by Major J 
Spens, and “ Fives” by the Rev. J. A. Arnan Tait. 


The year 1890, was, as most people know, the “ Jubilee Year of 
the Penny Postage.” It is therefore appropriately marked by 
the publication of A Descriptive Catalogue of all the Postage Stamps 
of the United Kingdom, by William Westoby, M.A. (Sampson, 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—The original penny stamp was issued 
on May 6th, 1840, and, as collectors know and some of us re- 
member, was black. The colour was altered to red-brown in 1841, 
and shortly afterwards two white lines were introduced. Per- 
foration was first begun in May, 1854. The volume contains 
nearly a hundred pages, and describes a very great number of 
varieties. 

Schoolroom Theatricals. By Arthur Waugh. (Cassell and Co.) 
—tThe five plays given in this volume seem well adapted for 
their purpose. They are humorous in dialogue (rhymed, by-the- 
way, and therefore easy to remember); they have action; they do 
not require anything remarkable from the actors or the scene- 
painter. Mr. Waugh, who gives by way of prologue two pretty, 





pathetic little stanzas, supplies practical directions for the manage- 
ment of scenery, &c. Persons looking about, as doubtless many 
are looking about, for plays to act, might do worse than have 
recourse to Schoolroom Theatricals. It is not easy to get a play 
nowadays that is fit to act, at least in a schoolroom, so full 
are they of sensation, intrigue, and crime. 

Booxs Rxgcretvep.—The Hakluyt Society republishes in two 
volumes, the second being divided into two parts for the sake of 
convenience, The Voyage of Francois Pyrard of Laval. Translated 
into English from the third French edition of 1619, by Albert 
Gray, assisted by H. C. D. Bell. Pyrard’s voyage, which was to 
the East Indies, the Maldives, the Moluccas, and Brazil, took 
place in the early years of the seventeenth century.— JIntroduc- 
tion to Philosophy. By George Trumbull Ladd. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)——Why Does Man Exist? by Arthur J. Bell (W. 
Isbister), described as the “Continuation and Conclusion of 
‘Whence Comes Man?’”——The Principles of Sociology. By 
William James. 2vols. (Macmillan and Co.)——The Philosophical 
Basis of Evolution. By James Croll. (E. Stanford.)——The Idea 
of Re-Birth. By Francisca Arundale. Including a translation of 
an essay on “ Re-Incarnation,” by Karl Heckel. With Preface by 
A. B. Sinnett. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Free Thought 
and Christian Faith, the McQuaker Lectures, 1890. “ Four Lectures 
on Unitarian Principles,” by Revs. F. Walters, R. A. Armstrong, 
H. W. Crosskey, and Charles Hargrove. (Williams and Norgate.) 
The Unearned Increment. By William Harbutt Dawson. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)——Tabular Views of Universal History. 
Compiled by G. P. Putnam, A.M., and continued to date by Lynds 
E. Jones. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——Afghan Poetry of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Edited and compiled by C. E. Biddulph, M.A. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——A Dictionary of Targumin, &c. 
Part IV. Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph.D. (Triibner and Co.)—— 
Supplement to Studies in Zschylus. By F. W. Newman. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) Minutes of the Manchester Presbyterian 
Classes. Edited by William A. Shaw, M.A. Part I. (The 
Cheetham Society.) The Death of Christ. By the Rev. 
Nathaniel Dymock, A.M. (Elliot Stock.) ——Lessons on Bible 
and Prayer-Book Teaching. By Jones Dickenson, B.A., and the 
Rev. T. W. Gedge, M.A. (Sunday School Institute.) —— Christ 
Revealed in Title, Type, and Prophecy. A series of Scriptural 
Lessons, by the Rev. J. Gurney Hoare, M.A. (Same publishers.) 
The Patriarchs and Leaders of Israel. By Alex. Fox. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)——Regent’s Square Pulpit. Vol. II. By the 
Rev. John MeNeill. (Nisbet and Co.) 


New Epitreons anp Reprints.—The Light of Asia. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold, K.C.S.I. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesy. Edited by Albert S. Cook. (Ginn 
and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) A Middle-English Dictionary, by 
Francis Henry Stratmann, “rearranged, revised, and enlarged,” 
by Henry Bradley (Clarendon Press), a work “containing words 
used by English writers from the twelfth to the fifteenth century.” 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee. Revised, enlarged, and corrected 
by Chas. Dadant and Son. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ——The 
Pleasures of Life, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. (Macmillan), “a 
seventy-fourth thousand.” Sermons and Essays by A. P. Stanley 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.), a volume of sermons preached in 
1846-47, and with the preface, which is dated 1847, conveniently 
out of copyright. This is a volume of “The Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature.”——In “ The Minerva Library,” 
edited by G. T. Bettany, M.A. (Ward, Lock, and Co.), we have 
Dr. Bartle’s Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. 
Waverley. By Sir Walter Scott. (A. and C. Black.) ——Discipline, 
and other Sermons. By Charles Kingsley. (Macmillan and Co.) 
——Happy Thoughts. By F. C. Burnand. (Bradbury, Agnew, 
and Co.)——Travel, Adventure, and Sport (Blackwood), contains 
sundry articles dealing with these topics, reprinted from Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Holiday Papers, by the Rev. Harry Jones (W. 
H. Allen and Co.), a cheap reissue of a decidedly popular volume. 
——In The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture (Isbister), Mr. Glad- 
stone reprints various papers contributed by bim to Good Words. 
—tThe National Liberal Union has republished (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) Mr. Chamberlain’s Speeches on the Irish Question. 

Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for January : 
—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, the English Illustrated 
Magazine; No. 31 of Our Celebrities, containing photographic 
portraits of Sir Charles Hallé, Madame Normann-Néruda (Lady 
Hallé), and Mr. Edward Lloyd; the Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
Author, Education, the Antiquary, the Bookworm, Belgravia, the 
Argosy, London Society, the Atlantic Monthly, the Century, the Quiver, 
Part 1 of a new serial edition of Robinson Crusoe (Cassell and Co.), 
the Indian Magazine, the Ladies’ Treasury, the Sunday Magazine, 
the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, the Monthly Packet, Harper’s Young People, and 
St. Nicholas. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@——_ 


Adams (W. H. D.), Book about London : the Streets, cr 8v0............ (Henry) 3/6 
‘Adams (W. H.D.), Book about London : its Memorable Places, cr 8vo (Henry) 6/0 
Allcroft (A. H.), History of the Early Principate, cr 8vo_ .................. (Clive) 2/6 
Arnold (E.), Wonderfal Adventures of Phra the Phosnician (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Bentham (J.), Fragments on Government, 8vo ............ (Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Brooksmith (J.), Key to Arithmetic, Cr SV0 ........1:ssseecesseereeeeeces (Macmillan) 10/6 
Building and Machine Drughtsman, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Corbet (J.), Sir Francis Drake, “ English Mon of Action,” cr 8yo(Macmillan) 2/6 
Curtin (J.), Myths and Folk-Tales of the Russians, cr 8vo .. ...(8. Low) 10/6 
Fitzgerald (C. F.), Student’s Atlas of Artistic Anatomy, fol 
Ford (R ), Thistledown : a Book of Scotch Humour, 12mo..... 










George: a Story in Drab and Scarlet, 3 vols. cr 8vo........ sipceniitesoshanail (Stott) 51/6 
Gibson (S.:, The Maid of London Bridge, 12mo............ .(Jarrold) 3/6 
Garnett (J. W.), Selections in English Prose, cr SV0...............-.++00++ -(Arnold) 4/6 
Greswell (W. P.), Geography of Canada, cr Sy0............ (Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 
Homer’s Iiad, Book xxii., by G. M. Edwards, 12mo ...... (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/0 
Horace, by E. C, Wickham, Vol. II., 8V0 .......s0cceseeseeees (Oxford Univ. Press) 12/9 
Hume (F.), Man with a Secret, Cr 8V0...... ....scce-ssssererrensnereerstseessnees (White) 2/6 


Inderwick (F. A.), The Interregnum, 1648-1650, 8vo.. «+...(8. Low) 10/6 
Johnston (H. P.), The Prototype of Hamlet, 8vo... Brentano) 7/6 
Johnstone (E. M.), Merry Mischief May, 4t0 ........s:ccceeseeceseereeesesees (Grant) 2/0 
Jones (W. H.), At the Foot of the Cross, cr 8vo ........ 
Klemm (L. R.), Higher Education of Women, cr 8vo oll 

Letters of “S. G.O.,” published in the Times, 1844-88, 2 vols iffth & Farran) 420 














Livy, Book xxvii., by H. M. Stephenson, 12mo............... (Camb, Univ. Press) 2/6 
Newman (J. H.), Letters and Correspondence, 2 vols. 8vo ......... (Longmans) 30/0 
Robinson (F. W.), Her Love and his Life,3 vols. cr 8vo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Ross (J. D.), Round Burns's Grave, 12m0 ........0..0.0000 ...(Gardner) 3/6 
Sanday (W.), The Oracles of God, cr 8V0........c000 sessesene ...(Longmans) 4/0 
Seras (M.), Fantasy: a Novel, Cr 8V0.........cc0ce.cecersencsesseseeseeees (Heinemann) 2,6 


Shelley's Adoneis, edited by W. M. Rossetti, cr 8vo......(Oxford Univ. Press) 5/0 
Skeat (W.), Principles of English Etymology, Series II. (Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 


Smart (H.), Without Love cr Licence, cr 8V0 .....0...--00e (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Thurston (R. H.), Heat as a Form of Energy, 12mo .............+. (Heinemann) 5/0 
Tourgee (A. W.), Murvale Eastman, Christian Socialist, cr 8vo ...... (S. Low) 6/0 
Weitemeyer (H.), Denmark: its History, &., cr 8V0............0 (Heinemann) 12/6 








Wentworth (W.), Drifting Island, cr 8vo 
Wilson (K. L.), Photographic Mosaics, Cr 870 .......00.-.-eeeeee 
Yonge (C. M.), Two Penniless Princesses, 2 vols. cr 8vo 








NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


14 L | B E R T Y ” | REMNANTS, 


SAMPLE, DAMAGED, 


STOCK-TAKING SOILED, and 


S ALE SURPLUS STOCK, 
THIS DAY, . ; 
and following days. Greatly Reduced Prices. 


**LIBERTY” Specialities will not be reduced. 
LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIER LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


CARDINAL & HARFORD 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 

















| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


’ | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. | and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





Now ready, square crown &vo, 208 pages, brown paper covers, price 3s, 6d. 


‘¢ VULGAR VERSES,” in Dialect and Out 


of It. By Jones Brown. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

“Vigorous and picturesque, not in the least vulgar, are the ballads of ‘ Vulgar 
Verses.’’’—Saturday Review, 

“These poeme...... are as remarkable for their deep human feeling as for 
their seemingly unintentional picturesqueness, and the power they exhibit of 
Crawing realisable and convincingly authentic human portraits, with a few strong, 
firm outlines that leave nothing vague.”—Academy. 

** A collect’on of lyrics, many of them of great beauty and much inspiration, 
in praise of homely featuresand homely ways. The dialect songs are admirable, 
and put in special claims upon our readers.”— Noles and Queries, Dec. 20th, 1890. 

** Their sentiment is noble, and their forms are those of a ae of culture, 
esses Lt would be a nag to be informed that among the working classes them. 
selves this little volume has found a large circulation, for it is well fitted to do 
them good, as holding up to nature a mirror of which they need not be ashamed.”’ 
—Rod and Gun. 

‘Every one of them is characterised by directness, by simplicity, and by a 
healthful virility of feeling and expression that is spoiled neither by coarse rude- 
ness nor by mawkish sentimentality. There are both humour and pathos in the 
volume,”’—Munchester Examiner. 





London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 





ANNUAL SALE. 


Debenham and Freebody beg to announce that 
their Annual Stocktaking Sale of Surplus and 
Fancy Stock commenced on MONDAY, 
January 5th, and will be continued throughout 
the month. 


The whole stock has been carefully revised, and 
a variety of useful articles will be found in every 
department at greatly reduced prices. 


_ Special attention is directed to Cloaks, Costumes, 
Ball and Evening Dresses, and the Made-up 
Departments generally. 


A full detailed Catalogue will be forwarded, 
post-free, on application. 





WIGMORE ST. and WELBECK ST., W. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BEST KAISOW TEA, 1s. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
the best Kaisow with Assam and Oeylon. There are few better family teas. 

In quantities of 6 lb. and upwards, carriage paid. In 20lb, boxes, canisters, or 
bags, less 5 per cent. In half chests (561b.) and chests (801b. or 1001b.), less 1d. 
per pound and 5 percent. Sample and Oafalogue free by post. 


Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.’’” 








‘“WHEN ABROAD, by FAR the BEST BEVERAGE to TAKE is the 
APOLLINARIS WATER.”—Truth. 





‘FAMILIAR in MILLIONS of MOUTHS as any HOUSEHOLD WORD.” 


“The POPULARITY of APOLLINARIS WATER is chiefly due to its 
IRREPROACHABLE CHARACTER,” 


“MORE WHOLESCME than any AERATED WATER which A 
SUPPLY.”—The Times, df 7 salina 





"Of late years the Queen, by the advice of Sir William Jenner, has usuall 
taken Apollinaris Water.”—The World, , oe 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.©., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 








THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 


VINOLIA SOAP. 


6d., 8d., and 10d. Of all Chemists. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CHURCH 
ENGLAND 





LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 
Liberal Conditions ! 





ASSU RANCE HeEAp OFFICE. 
MSTITUTION,|° 3° 5:25. 35**5* 
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OUR EYES. 


Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


0oUR EY E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.B.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 

aseful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 

Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, &c. 

Prrsipent—The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
Cuarrman—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, H.M. Chief Senior Inspector. 
Vicr-Cuainman—The Hon. E. L. STANLEY. 

Ladies desirous of being Trained for High-School or Kindergarten work, can be 
received into the Maria Grey College, and = by Lectures and Class-Teaching 
under snpervision, to pass the Cambridge Teachers’, the Cambridge Higher Local, 
or the National Frébel Union Examinations. 

In January, 1891, a Course in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
will be given for Graduates of the London University. 

All particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

LENT TERM in the College will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 15th. 
Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. The New Laboratories are open to 
Ladies other than Students of the College. 

The ART SCHOOL REOPENED on MONDAY, January 5th. 

For full particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ie COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES). 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays during Lent Term, Dr. H. FRANK HEATH 
will deliver a COURSE ot LECTURHS on “The Literature of the Sixteenth 
Century.” On Saturdays, !e will also give a Course of Lectures on “ The Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century.” 

GEOLOGY. 
The Geology Lectures and Demonstrations will be given by Miss RAISIN, B.Sc. 


LUCY J. RUSSELU, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
j 8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

Fee for Board and Residence, from £60 to £70 a year. Each Student has a 
separate room. A certain number of promising stadents are admitted, under 
epecial conditions, at £45 year. For particulars, apply to 

MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on JANUARY 
15th, 1890.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. : 


H E L I Nf N 5 ¢ HOO | 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 
Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON. 
For Prospectuses, apply to the Secretary, Miss STARIE, 5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, S.W 5 


OVER COLLEGE.—A high-class Public School on 
moderate terms.—The Successes of 1889-90 include Open Scholarships at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the 5th, 7th, 17th, and 25th places (direct) for Woolwich. 
Entries for Sandhurst, &c. : 
Junior School. Excellent music, chapel, library, laboratory, workshop, 
gymnasium, fives-courts, sea-bathing. 
Each boy bas a separate bed-room. 
For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master ; or the 
Honorary Secretary, E. W. KNOCKER, Esa. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the SEVENTEENTH SESSION in the Department 
of Science, Technology, and Arts, BEGINS TUESDAY, January 13th. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, 
Science,and Medicine. New students will be admitted to the Lecture Courses, as 
well as to the Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, the 
Weaving-Sheds and Dyehouse, and the Art Room and Drawing Office. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 


























Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Iastruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 27th, 1891. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
eo foremployment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secre of State 
will offer Ten a in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 








RAMPTON PARK, near Huntingdon—JUNIOR 

_PUPILS EDUCATED while being treated for treir STAMMERING. 

Principal, Mr. R. BEASLEY, Author of “ Stammering: its Treatment.” Adult 
Stammerers should read this book, post-free, 13 stamps. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


ASSISTANT-LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 





The Council is prepared to receive septation from candidates for the post of 
Assistant-Lecturer in English. His duties will be to assist the Professor of 
English, to Lecture on Geography, and to direct tutorially the English Work of 
the Normal Students. The stipend is £120 per annum. 

———- together with testimonials and references, must be in the hands 
of the Registrar on or before January 23rd, 1891, 

Further particulars can be obtained from 


Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





ee COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


MISTRESS OF METHOD. 





The Council, as the Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Training College, invite 
applications for the post of Mistress of Method. The stipend will not be less than 
£160 per annum. A statement of duties can be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. Applications, with testimonials and references, must be sent in on or 
before January 31, 1891. 


Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SU 2REY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The followins ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION tw be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 13th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six o° £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
For forms of entry and farther particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIKMINGHAM.—Herap-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science (with practical laboratory 
work), Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises, The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL 
HOURS, 915 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES: four to six guineas a term, according toage. For Boarding-House arran 
ments, apply to the Head-Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary.—_NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 20th, 1891. ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION at the SCHOOL-HOUSE on MONDAY, January 19th, at 10a.m. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full- 

sized tennis-court. Numbers limited.—Address, Madame v. WOKMS, 100 Upper 
Tulse Hill, S.W., from December 19th, 1890, till January 10th, 1891. 











ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

who has bad 20 years’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives 

FIVE PUPILS, under 14 years. Situation: Sussex. Fees: £55, £65, or £75 a 
year.—‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 


RCACHON, FRANCE. — Pastor PAUL MONOD 

receives YOUNG GENTLEMEN into his family. French and Classical 

Studies, if desired. Beautiful climate, pine forest, seaside, &c.—Address, Villa, 
Europe. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDERSES, 5.W——-Hend- 
Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow 0: ist College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Master: T. T. JERFERY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhonse, 
Cambridge. Boarding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—The School 
will REOPEN on TUESDAY, January 13th.—For Prospectuses and other 
information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. Jackson, Burton Bank, Mill 
Hill, N.W. ; or to the Secretary to the Court of Governors, A. Arnold Hannay, 
Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. MINISTERIAL EXHIBITIONS.—A limited 
number of Exhibitions for the sons of Christian Ministers are at the disposal of 
the Governors. They are of the annual value of 31 to 46 guineas, according to the 
age of the Exhibitioners.—For farther information, application should be made to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ASTER TERM, 1891.—Miss S. W. CASE will REOPEN 
her SCHOOL on MONDAY, January 19th.—96 Heath Street, Hamp- 
tteid, N.W. 

















ENS TOWNE COLLEGE. 





Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 30th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN, English and foreign resident governesses, London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and Sldjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 














and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 10 till5. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for 
receiving Works by Candidates is THURSDAY, February 12th, and the day of 
of Election Wednesday, February 18th. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The YORKSHIRE 

COLLEGE, LEEDS.—Applications will be received up to January 31st for 

the Appointment of PROFESSOR of AGRICULTURE at a stipend of £300 a 

year, and two-thirds of Lecture Fees.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
This large, well-built Establishment, containing 64 rooms, with every 
convenience necessary for a School, stands in an elevated, healthy position, in 
about seven acres o! land, which supply an excellent cricket field and playground, 
The Classes are numerous and small; the Staff of Mas:ers strong, con-isting of 
the followinz gentlemen :— 
H. R. OLLEY, B.A. (2lst Wrangler, | A. CARR, M.A. 
A. N. BRAYSHAW, B.A, 


1830). 
W. B, BROWN, B.A. epi cron sermnig y 
H. WALTON, B.A. O. H. PRIOR (Fore‘gn Master). 

One Master to about Nine Boys. S2ven Candidates from this School passed 
the Matriculation Examination of the London University during the past 
yeir; 13 in 1839; 9 in 1888; 9 in 1887; 10 in 1886. An ample supply of Milk and 
Vegetable: from the School Farm. . 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, the 21st inst. 


alain COLLEGE ffor LADIES), 














43 and 45 HARLEY STRERT, W. 
Principal—The Rev. Canon ELWYN. 
Lady-Resident—Miss CROUDACE. 
LENT TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, January 15th, 1991, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
The Rev. Dr. Merk has been appoint d Professor of German. a 
Boarders are received by Miss Wood, 41 Harley Street; and Miss Knott, 2 
Brunswick Place, W. ; og 
The Lady-Resident will be at the College to answer personal inquiries after 
January 10th. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE 
For Girls from 5 to 14. 
, Lady-Superintendent—Miss HAY. 


LENT TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, January 15th, 1891. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, at the Coliege. 





SCHOOL 


08% H Dis ts, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, January 2ist. 


Wy for Cadet School-Ship (H.M.S. ‘ Conway’), a 

JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER. Dnuties to commence February, 
189!. Graduate of University preferred. Salary, £120 yearly, with furnished 
quarters on board.—Applications, with copies of testimonials, to b2 sent in not 
later than January 2Ist, 1891, aidressed J: W. REDGE, Esq., 9 Baltic Buildings, 
Redcross Street, Liverpool. 


‘ERNBROOK, PENMAENMAWR.—HOME SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENT LEPEUPLE. Conducted by the same 
Lady-Principals, the Miss KIDGWAYS, under whom it has been established 
for over 20 years. A complete Modern education given. Masters of eminence 
attend. Certificated resident governess, B.A. 


T EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
A Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 

Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 




















ELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 43 Belsize Park 
Gardens, London, N.W. Established 1871, 

CLASSES will REOPEN on JANUARY 19th, 1891. 
For Prospectuses, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 
ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the Sons of 
Gentlemen (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.—The 
LENT TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, the 15th.—Miss WOODMAN will be 

at home on and after the 13th. 


| anni TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 














UNIVERSITY HALL.—Ready this day, crown 8yo, price One Shilling. 


ME HUMPHRY WARD’S ADDRESS 
to MARK the OPENING of UNIVERSITY HALL. 


London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


1s. 6d. 
JANUARY NUMBER, Now Ready, 
with a Full-Page Etching of 
WINTER IN BRABANT, 
After G. H. Boventoy, A.Rt.A.; and 48 other Illustrations. 
Press Opinions on the 18290 Volume :— 


** Exceptionally attractive.”’—Times. 
__ “Of late years many rivals have come into the field, bat the pioneer still holds 
its own.’’—Manchester Examiner. 








London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers, For specimens, prices, &., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘ Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, aud London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 4 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free.. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the- 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 

and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 

erga and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotek 
icKets. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—When inclement weather checks 

to a considerable extent the action of the skin, an alterative is required 

to compensate the body by means of other channels. Holloway’s Pills can be 
confidently recommended as the easiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this 
desirable end without weakening the most delicate or incommding the most 
feeble. When from frequently recurring chills or the inhalation of impure air 
the blood becomes foul and the secretions vitiated, these Pills present a ready 
and efficient means of cleansing the former and correcting the latter. By this 
salutary 6 mp disease is arrested at its outset, its pains and inconveniences. 














INVESTED FUNDS _... ose “te +. £12,000,000 averted, and the nervous structures savcd from the depressing effects entailed 
CLAIMS PAID ... ons va an «+» 15,000,000 upon them by an illness, 
HYDROPATHY. EDFORD HOTEL Si ’ 
RD | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


“SMEDLEY’S.”_ BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EP PSS 


(BREAKFAST) 


Cc OC OA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 








Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


PSTALRKS and DOWNSITALKS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
are atta BOUVERIE, and CO ,1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
| London, W.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. 


By F. W. Rosrnson, Author of “ Grandmother’s 
Money,” “‘ The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 3 vols. 


ON TRUST. By Thomas 


Coss, Author of “ Brownie’s Plot,” ‘* For Value 
Received,” &c, 3 vols. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘“ Little Miss 
Colwyn,” * Jacobi’s Wife,’”’ &c, 3 vols, 


ALINE of HER OWN. By 


Mrs. Connery, Author of “A Lady Horse- 
breaker,’’ &. 3 vols, 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. 
By Esme Stuart, Author of “ A Faire Damzell,” 
**Mauriel’s Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SECRET of the RIVER. 


By Dora RoussExt, Author of “ Footprints in the 
Snow,” “The Broken Seal,” &c, 2 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund, ..2..:..ccercsesesssscesree 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

é ——— REMITTANCES are madeto the 
olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

ondon, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ail Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplted. 
W. C. MACDONALD, } Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT, INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS: RAVENSCROFT, Manager, - 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


of 























Established 1849, 

Capital £1,000,000 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

wD viAN. Secretaries. 





USE 
F R Y'S. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says :—‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 











At all Libraries, on the 15th inst. 


Tee CErtene OF &.. @ G. 
A SERIES OF LETTERS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


WRITTEN 
Rev. Lord SIDNEY GODOLPHIN OSBORNE, 


And published in the Times, 1844-1888. 


BY THE 


EDITED BY ARNOLD WHITE. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 





SIXTH YEAR of PUBLICATION. Price Sixpence net; by post, Eightpence. 
Splendidly Illustrated with over 50 High-Class Ecclesiastical Iliastrations. 


JACKSON'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND KALENDAR FOR 1891. 


The most interesting Kalendar ever published, NOW READY. It contains over 70 pages of Literary 
Matter by men of the greatest ability, and becomes the #... Kalendar of the Church of any real value, 


CANON LIDDON MEMORIAL NUMBER, 
A NATIONAL MEMORIAL FOR EVERY HOME. 25re THUUSAND now being issued. 
With this Kalendar is presented a beautiful Portrait of the late Canon preaching at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
printed upon fine plate paper, 16}in. by 13} in. (the only portrait obtainable), and forms a graceful adorn- 
ment to any household when framed. This Kalendar is not one of those godless things prepared for the 
mere sake of obtaining advertisements ; it is a perfect store-house of literary and religious art of the very 
greatest interest to the Clergy and Churchpeople generally. Daily lessons in boldest type. 


London: R. ELKINS and CO., 10 Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W. 


Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, price One Shilling net; postage, One Penny. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


HIS PRESENCE. Impromptu Hymns and Poems of the Altar, written in the 
Presence of the Blessed Sacrament. The most devout of any modern devotional book, not excepting the 
works of Newman, Faber, Keble, or any other writer. ‘* Many of the hymns are wn! beautiful. Mame Literary 
Churchman. “1 shall examine them with great interest.”’—Right Hon. W. E. Guiapstone, M.P. 
“*Smooth and scholarly verses.”—Tablet, ‘Their mezit will undoubtedly secure for them world-wide 
popularity.”’—John Bull, 

London: R. ELKINS and CO., 16 Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 61 YEARS. 
‘FUNDS ose ° ose £3,589,000. 
Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
Vice-PrESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS, 
CuatRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy-CHAIRMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Puystcran—Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINOTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.--No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
y no less a sum than £40, 
2.—The Expenses of Management are ona remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members, 
= NEXT Bonus will ‘be declared in 1891—all with profit Policies in force on June Ist, 1891, will share 
therein. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
c——with fall Profits. ———_—__, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 











Age next 








Age next 








Birthday. £8. d. Birthday. £s. d. 
25 20 t 8 25 161 8 
30 233 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 85 21 4 2 
40 31 1 8 40 2417 6 
45 = 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 13 4 50 3419 2 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on es to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. ATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


STUDIES IN STATISTICS: 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND MEDICAL. 
By GEORGE BLUNDELL LONGSTAFF, 


M.A., M.B., Cert. Preventive Medicine, Oxon., F.R.C.P., &c. 
WITH 30 MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 


Detailed Prospectus sent on application. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





A NEW NOVEL, at all Libraries. 
THAT FIDDLER FELLOW: a Story of St. 


Andrews. By Horace Hurcuinson, Author of “‘ My Wife’s Politics,” ‘‘ Golf,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By 


C. Luoyp Moreay, F.G.S., Professor of Biology at University College, Bristol, With 40 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Professor 


Cuartes A, Younc. Royal 8vo, with 250 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR, For the Use of the Higher Forms. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CORIOLANUS—KING JOHN—MUCH ADO 


ABOUT NOTHING. MHudson’s Edition of these Plays will be found the best for School purposes. 
Each Play separately, with Notes and Introduction, cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s, 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER. 





N ineteenth Century. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER CONTAINS 


Contributions by :— 
HIS GRACE the DUKE of ARGYLL... PRoressorn HUXLEY ON THE WARPATH. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir WM. F. DRUMMOND JERVOIS, G.C.M.G. 
HOME RULE for the NAVY. 


LIEUTENANT W. G. STAIRS, R.E.......SHUT UP IN THE AFRICAN FOREST. 


HB. ARTHUR: RNNEDY oi. .cccsvncsesorcees bioabicewiioe VELASQUEZ AND HIS KING. 
THE Right Hon. the EARL of MEATH....... Lasour CoLoniss IN GERMANY. 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND ......... Tue New “Orrreo”: AN APPRECIATION. 
DAWDD? BOS CMAIOSS sscccecssscscesvaescceceeseecovsnesese Tue JEW AS A WORKMAN. 
VISCOUNT. GYMINGTON SEP. 6ocicccsssscensssvevesesteseapes VERT AND VENERY. 
AeA AR EV, Os MSO OM 3 55.054 soso acasiusennsmnvceaeevaenawes sisoaeansl Ranpom ROAMING. 
GEO. C. KINGSBURY, M.A., M.D.... Hypnotism, CRIME, AND THE DocTors. 
NORMAN PEARSON. .....5.66005ss0esescesaseroans Sebapeaneuseute ANIMAL IMMORTALITY. 
EDWARD” DICE Ns CIB: ......cicssescsvavsccasee Steninting ..... THE RivaL CoALitions. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s., 88. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5#., 10s. and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d, 
5s,, and 10s, 
SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


DISRAELI IN OUTLINE. 


Being a Biography of the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield, and an Abridgment of 
all his Novels, &c. 


By F. CARROLL BREWSTER, LL.D. 


“Dr. Brewster’s life of the great politician is very 
plet Besides his interesting biography, Dr. 
Brewster provides an abridgment of all Disraeli’s 
novels, and gives lists of the principal characters, 
plots, remarkable passages, criticisms, &. At the 
end he provides what is indispensable to the utility af 
a work of this sort, a full index.””—Daily Chronicle, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London. 








_ JACK SMARTE’S PASTIMES. 
Price, with Key, complete, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAGIC CALENDAR. 
Telling a Person’s Birthday, Wedding Day, or the 
Date of any other Event in the Year. 

The neatest and most surprising Puzzle-Trick of 
the Age—without Legerdemain. 

MARCUS WARD and COMPANY, Limited, 
Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London. 

And at all Booksellers’, Stationers’, & Fancy Dealers’. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror JANUARY. 
— AND Home-Ruters. By Frank H. 

1, 


An AGE oF DisconTtENT. By James Bryce, M.P. 

THe Earty Lire or CarpINaAL NEWMAN. By 
Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 

BEHIND THE SCENES IN PARLIAMENT. By L. J. 
Jennings, M.P. 

ENGLISHMEN IN AFRICA. By R. Bosworth Smith. 

MoraLity By Act OF PARLIAMENT. By R. Anderson, 


EuRIPIpES AT CAMBRIDGE. By Julia Wedgwood. 

Pustic LANDED ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 
By Rev. H. W. Clarke. 

Kocu’s TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. By Sir 
Morell Mackenzie. 

THE CERTAINTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. By Professor 
J. Agar Beet. 

Dean CuurcH. By Canon MacColl. 


IsBIstER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


AN ORIENTAL 4ND COLONIAL RECORD. 

The SECOND SERIES COMMENCES with the 
JANUARY NUMBER, and an _ important 
extension in the scope of the Review is inaugu- 
rated, matters of Imperial interest, not ex- 
clusively Asiatic, being included. 

Tho Principal Contests of the first No. (270 pp., 5s.) 

are:— 
Russia anD NORTHERN Asi. Prof. Vambéry. 
TruTH ABOUT THE JEws IN RUSSIA, AND THE VISID 
OF THE ( ZAREWITCH TO INDIA, ‘“‘ Argus.” 
Roads aND KatLways Im Persia. “ Persicus,” 
Dr. BELLEW ON AFGHANISTAN. 





“Tray in Arrica.” Senator Bonghi. 

‘A PorTUGUESE OFFICIAL” On PORTUGAL AND 
ENGLAND IN AFRICA. 

Princ. HERVEY ON IMPERIAL FeDERATION. 

Srr PaTRICK COLQUHOUN O8 THE PaLasGi. 

—— aND Songs OF CHITRAL. The Raja of 

asin. 

Tus Manwarram CELEBRATION, The Persian 
Ambassador. 

NawasB ABDURASHID KHAN ON THE Pray “ Manomet’” 
1n ENGLAND. 

Together with other important Articles, Corre- 
—— Summary of Events, Reviews, Survey 

Philology and Ethnography, &c. 

Swan SonnENscHEIN and Co., Paternoster 

Square, E.C. 





THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


OontenTs, JANUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 

1, Patriotism anpD CuHastiTy. By Elizabeth Cady 

tanton. 

2. A PRiviLEGED PROFESSION. 

3. THE DECLINE OF MaREIAGE. By Eugenius. 

4, Tue ConTINUITY OF PaRTIES IN ENGLISH H1sTORY. 
By R. seymour Long. 

5. HEREDITARY PEERS AND PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
By Frederick Dolman, 

6, Tue SocraL anp Poxiticat Lirs or THE EMPIRE 

N THE FourtH anp Firta CENTURY. 

7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Science. — 2. 
Philosophy and Theology. — 3. Sociology.—4. 
History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 

8, CURRENT AFFAIRS. 


London: Epwakp ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION,LONDON ; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—“ I have given BENGHR’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy ceuld not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—7WO New SERIAL STORIES, 
“THE THREE BROTHERS,” 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
AND 
“LOVE OR MONEY ?” 
By a NEW WRITER. 
Are COMMENCED in the JANUARY NUMBER of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price Is. 


NEW BOOKS. 


By FANNY KEMBUE. 


FURTHER, RECORDS of MY LIFE, 


forming a Third Series of ‘‘ My Records.” By Frances ANNE KEMBLE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 243. 


The CORRESPONDENCE 


PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. 
1834-1841, Translated and Edited by Guy Le STRANGE. 
8v0, with Fac-similes, I's, 











Edited by GUY LE STRANGE. 


of 


The Continuation, 
Vol, III., demy 





By MI38 PA 


The LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 


Queen of France, Consort of Henry 1V. and Regent of France during the 
early years of Louis XIII, By Jut1a Parpor, Author of “Louis the 
aa and the Couri of France.” 3 vols. demy 8vo, with 18 Portraits, 
4 





By MR, BEALE. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


Musical Reminiscences of Half-a-Century. By Wi1LLERT BEALE, Author of 

** The Enterprising Impresario,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s, 

“‘ Mr. Beale’s charming book is the pleasantest and best on 
the subject I have ever seen.” —“ E. Y.” in the World. 





MR. BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, High- 


ways and Otherways. By Epwarp BarkER. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


“This pre-eminently readable book is profusely and 
cleverly illustrated by more than one artistic pencil. It may 
safely be pronounced an invaluable addition to the walking 
tourist’s library.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


READY THIS DAY. 


CONSEQUENCES. 


By EGERTON CASTLE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 











THE THIRD EDITION OF 


WORMWOOD, 


MISS MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL. 
Is NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
3 vols. 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS, 


(By LEITH DERWENT, 3 vols), 
“ abounds in archeological and physiological interest, steadily 
and powerfully sustained throughout the three volumes, 
the first of which opens with an execution with the guillotine, 
while the third closes with the murder by a madman of a 
magician 5,000 years old. For anything nearly as ‘creepy’ as 
this appalling novel we must hark back to a very early period 
of Victorian literature. It is more unearthly than ‘ A Strange 
Story,’ and weirder than ‘Thou art the Man.’ ”—Daily 


Telegraph. 
y the AUTHOR of “ ALEXIA.” 


The LITTLE ONE. By Euxayor C. 


Price, Author of ‘‘ Red Towers,” &, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 








the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ACTE.” 


The DELIVERANCE of ROBERT 


CARTER. By Hua Westzvry, Author of ‘‘ Frederick Hazzleden,” &. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION is now appearing of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVE Ls, Tandoowele bound in red cloth and printed in new type. Each Novel 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3:. 6d, Thirty-four volumes have now been issued, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 


Messrs. A. § C. BLACK beg to annnounce the 


COMPLETION OF DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


MASSON’S NEW EDITION. 
Vol. XIV., containing the Miscellaneous Pieces, 


Edited by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature, University of Edinburgh; with 2 General Index to the Complete 
Series, Compiled by H. B, Wueatiry, F.8.A., is published this week, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 64. 


E. RAY LANKESTER. 
ZOOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Contributed to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.’” 


By EK. Ray Layxester, M.A., LU.D., F.R.S., Deputy Linacre Professor in 
the University of Oxford, 


To which ave eddei Kindred Art'cles by :— 
Professors W. J. Souzas, LL.D., F.R.S., L. von Grarr, Ph.D., A. A. W 
Husrecst, LL.D., A G. Bourne, D.Sc.,and W. A, Herpman, D.Sc. 


In 1 vol. 4to, cloth. LShortly. 


Archdeacon FARRAR. 


THE LIVES OF THE FATHERS: 
Sketches of Church History in Biography. 


= Rows W. Fasrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon of Westminster and 
Chaplain to the House of Commons. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. 1552, prics 24s. 

“* Archdeacon Farrar has been successful in accomplishing the aims which he 
set before him. The book is the most readable ae on the history of 
Christianity during the first four centuries that we have in English. It abounds 
in brilliant pictures of the great men of those times, it details their mode of life 
and their opinions in clear, vigorous language, and it pronounces decided 
judgments on their merits and demerits. Every page bears traces that the 
author has gone to the original sources, and has consulted the ablest modern 
works on patristic literature.”"-—Athenzum. 

“It will be enjoyed by multitudes. Dr. Farrar has real knowledge of his 
subject. We gaze with admiration on his vast industry and his powers of 
assimilation: and perhaps no work that he has written gives an impress of 
greater learning than do the present volumes,”—Anglican Church Magaz:ne, 


London: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 
4, 5, and 6 SOHO SQUARE. 





Sizpence Monthly. Beautifully Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS 
FOR JANUARY 


Is the FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME, and contains the 
Opening Chapters of 


The MARRIAGE of ELINOR. The New Three-Volume Story. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. The New Three-Volume Story. 
By J. M. BARRIE, Author of ‘‘ A Window in Thrums,”’ &c. 
And important Contributions by 


‘Shirley ’’ (J. Skelton, D.C.L.) The Bishop of Rochester. 
Augusta Webster. Professor Nichol, LL.D. 
Professor W. F. Barrett. William Senior. 


Hon, Isabel Plunket. R. F. Horton, M.A. 


&e. 
Cuiaupius Cinak in the British Weekly writes :— 

‘Such of the magazines as arrived before Christmas were doubly welcome, and 
none more than Good Words, whose friendly and familiar cover will be seen this 
year in more homes than ever, in spite of the new monthlies, The January 
number opens with a new story by Mrs. One. written in the familiar style 
which is so easy when you know the bes he trouble is that no one but Mr 5 
Oliphant does exactly know the way...... ut your readers will be chiefly interested 
in the opening chapters of Mr. Barrie’s three-volume novel, ‘A Little Minister.’ 
It is a critical point in a young writer’s career when he essays his first effort on a 
large scale; but Mr. Barrie has not been in a hurry. He has chosen a subject 
that will tax his great powers, and the opening gives assurance that it will be 
worthily treated.” 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden 





On JANUARY 15th, 1891, will be published the FIRST NUMBER of 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE CONSIDERATION 

OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 
CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

1, EDITORIAL—A PROGRAMME. 

2. The EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CO-OPERATION. 

By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnop of DurHam. 

8. The ETHICS of MONEY INVESTMENTR, By the Rev. W. Cunninauaw, D.D. 

4. LOCKH’S THEORY of PROPERTY. By D.G. Ritcuis, M.A, 

5. The MORAL FACTOR in ECONOMIC LAW. 


By the Rev. WitrEIp RicHMOND, M.A. 
of the EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 


6. SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
By the Rev. Professor Symes, M.A. 
7. The PROGRESS of SOCIALISM in the UNITED STATES, 
y the Rev. F. Kaurmann, M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM-—(1.) THOROLD ROGERS. 
(2.) L. VON STEIN. 
NOTES and MEMORANDA. 
ae ee. PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRIES, and OFFICIAL 


REVIEWS. 


The Economic Review will be sent post-free to subsoribers for TEN SHILLINGS 
a year, paid in advance; the price per copy be‘ng THREE SHILLINGS. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





LETTERS AND “CORRESPONDENCE 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
WITH A BRIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHY MEMOIR. 
Edited, at Cardinal Nzewman’s request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY, 
Editor of “ The Letters of Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.” 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. [On January 15th. 


The CRUISE of the ‘ALERTE’: the 


Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the Desrert Island of Trinidad. By 
E. F, Kniaut, Author of ‘‘The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon.’’? With 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. . 


‘It isa romantic enough story in all truth, and the author has given a vigorous 
and graphic description of his hunt for treasure.’’—Scottish Leader. 

*«* The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte’’ is as delightful a narrative of search for secreted 
wealth as is Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island’ itself,”,—Home Nivws. 

“A very interesting tale of English pluck and energy this is......The map and 
sketches of the island are quite excellent.”—Guardian, 


The CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 


AUGUSTUS MILES on the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1817. Edited 
by the Rev. CuHartes PorpHam Mites, M.A., F.L.8., Honorary Canon of 
Durham, Membre de la Scciété d’Histoire Diplomatique. 2 vols. 8vo, 323, 


“Mr. Miles may be congratulated on having been able not only to give to the 
world a contribution to history of great interest and importance, but also to add 
materially to its value by a very luminous and careful introduction.” —Times, 


VERY YOUNG, and QUITE ANOTHER 


STORY. Stories for Girls. By Jean INGELow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* Full of lively incident and cleverly sketched character......Some of the shrewd 
servants who take the measure of their master’s foot are capitally drawn. There 
are love relations with charming cousins; there is a happy marriage with a 
ruined heiress to whom ruin brings blessings in disguise; and altogether the 
book is a delightful one.’’—Zimes, 


LETTERS from ROME, on the occasion 


of the Gcumenical Council, 1869-1870. By the Rev. Tuomas Moz.ey, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18:, 


The PRACTICAL TEACHING of the 


APOCALYPSE. By G. V. Gartanp, M.A., Rector of Binstead, Isle of 
Wight. 8vo, 16s, 


The PRYMER;: or, Prayer-Book of the 


Lay People in the Middle Ages, in English dating about 1400 A.D. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, from the Manuscript (G 24) in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, by Henry LittLenates, Part I. TEXT. Royal 8vo, 5:, 


The CHRIST the SON of GOD: a Life of 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Abbé Constant Fovarp. 
Translated from the Fifth Edition, with the Autho ’s Sanction, by GEORGE 
F. X. GrirvitxH. With an Introduction by Cardinal Mannina 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, l4s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of CHEMICAL PHYSIO- 


LOGY and PATHOLOGY. By W. D. Hatuisurton, M.D., B.Sc., M.R.O.P., 
Professor of Physiology at King’s College, London; Lecturer on Physiology 
at the London School of Medicine for Women; late Assistant-Professor of 
Physiology at University College, London, With 104 Illustrations, 8vo, 28s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


New Edition, with Additions, 7s, 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobiography. 16s. and 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


Post 8vo, 6s. each. 


LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION & INDUSTRY. 
SELF-HELP. DUTY. 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON, 2ls., 7s. 6d., and 


THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch Naturalist. 6s. 
ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


On MONDAY, the 12th inst., will be published 
the THIRD EDITION of LIFE, 
LETTERS, and DIARIES of SIR 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, FIRST 
EARL of IDDESLEIGH. By 
ANDREW LANG. TZwo Volumes. With 
Three Portraits, and a View of Pynes. Post 
820, 31s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
SHKELHY AND CO. 
THE PORTFOLIO. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. Monthly, price Half.a-Crown, 


ARRANGEMENTS for 1891. 


The PRESENT STATE of the FINE| ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A._ By 
ARTS in FRANCE. Twelve Articles WALTER ARMSTRONG. © With Illus- 








by P.G. Hamerton. With Etchings 


by Flameng, Damman, Toussaint, 
and Manesse. 

The CARICATURES of ROWLAND. 
ON. By F. G. STEPHENS. With 
Illustrations, 

VER MEER and BREKELENKAM. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 
IUustrations, 

INDUSTRIAL ART. Textiles and 
Paperhangings by Professor A. H. 


CHURCH, 
ETCHINGS after TURNER. By Frank 
SHORT. 
W. H. HUNT. By F. G. STEPHENS, 
With Illustrations. 
ROSSETTI’S BEATA BEATRIX. 
Etched by G. W. RuEap. 





trations. 
WALTER HUNT’S DOG ina MANGER. 
Etched by CO. O. Murray. 
HADDON HALL. By J. Leyritanp, 
With Illustrations by H. Railton. 
MADAME VIGEE LEBRUN. By 
Soupu1a BEALE, With Illustrations, 
A CORNER of PARIS. By GQ. 
GRAHAME, With Illustrations, 
ETCHINGS. By F. Stocomse, G. 
Pornot, C.O. Murray, A. Dawson, 


&e. 

ADMIRAL PULIDO PAREJA. After 
VELAZQUEZ. 

PORTRAIYT of a MAN. After Franz 


Hats, 
SOME FEATURES of JAPANESE 
ART. By Professor...... 





The First Volume of the New Series is now ready, in a new Binding, containing 
a gieat number of Etchings and other Engravings, Price 353., cloth, or 42s., 
half- morocco. 

The Globe says :—‘‘One of the most superb of the gift-books of the season is 
the annual volume of the ‘Portfolio. Goodly in exterior, it is still better 
favoured within. Mark the delightful paper and the attractive style—mark, 
above all, the wealth of the pictorial illustration, whether in the way of etching 
or in the way of sketches in black-and-white.” 


JANUARY NUMBER. 


Contents :—Admiral Don Adrian Pulido Pareja. By Walter Armstrong.— 
The Present State of the Fine Arts in France: 1. The Calm after the Worn-Uut 
Controversy. By P. G. Hamerton.—William Henry Hunt. By F. G. Stephens. 
—A Corner of Paris. By G. Grahame.—The City Cross, Winchester.—Mr. G. 
Reid’s Drawings of Edinburgh.—Art Chronicle, 

PuatEs :—The Admiral Pulido Parej1, After Velazquez.—The Cross at Win- 
chester, By Herbert Railton.—The Choristers. By H. Manesse, after Dawant. 
Minor Illustrations :—The Doubtful Coin. After W. H. Hunt.—Sketch of James 
Holland, the Painter. After W. H. Hunt.—A Brown Study. After W. H. Hunt. 


The LIFE of HENRY DAWSON, Landscape Painter. 
With 14 Copper-Plates engraved by his Son, from the most characteristic 
Works of the Painter. Cloth, 21s. 

Large-Paper Copies (100 only), £2 123, 6d, 
Just published, * 

MRS. THRALE (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi) By L. B. 
Srecey, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Fanny Burney and her Friends.” With 9 Copper- 
Plates after Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, &c. Price 7s, 6d., cloth. Large- 
Paper Copies (150 only), price 21s. 

**This ‘sketch’ is better worth having than the autobiography, for it is ine 
finitely the more complete and satisfying.” —Globe, 


SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 





" JUST READY, price 2s, 


BODY, PARENTAGE, AND CHARACTER IN 
HISTORY: 


Notes on the Tudor Period. 
By FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.R.C.S. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Ready, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in great part Rewritten, price 2s, 


CHARACTER AS SEEN IN BODY AND 
PARENTAGE. 


With a Chapter on Education, Career, Morals, & Progress, 


** A remarkable and extremely interesting book.’”’—Scotsman, ; 

“A delightful book, witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in style, 
readable and original.””—Medical Press. 

‘‘Men and women are both treated under these heads (types of character) in 
an amusing and observant manner.”’—Lancet. 

“We cordially commend this volume......A fearless writer......Merits close 
perusal,’ —Health, 

“Mr, Jordan handles his subject in a simple, clear, and popular manner,”— 
Literary World, 

“ Full of varied interest.”’—Mind. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Blackie’s Geographical Manuals for Middle-Class and Higher 
Schools. By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

No. 1. REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Embracing Direction, 
Maps, and Definitions. With many Illustrations and 2 Coloured Maps, 
cloth, ls. 6d. 

No.2. The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part I.—The Home Countries: England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. With7 Coloured Maps, &c., cloth, 2:. 

No.5. The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part II.—The Colonies and Dependencies. 
With 6 Coloured Maps and numerous I!lustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 2:. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE, complete in 1 vol., cloth, 33. 6d. 


Commercial Geography : a Complete Manual of the Countries 
of the World. By Dr. CARL ZEHDEN. Translated by FiInpLay MUIRHEAD, 
M.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A History of the British Empire. With Illustrations, 
Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans, by EpGar SANDERSON, M.A., late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Outlines of the World’s History, Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern, By EpGar Sanperson, M.A. With numerous Illustrations and 
8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. : o 
, Also, in separate Parts. 
Part T.—Ancient History, 1s. Part III.—Medizval History, Is. 
Part II1.—Greece and Rome, 2s, Part IV.—Modern History, 2s. 6d. 


A Synopsis of English History; or, Historical Note-Book. 
Compiled by HERBERT WILLS, Cloth, 2s, 


Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. Cloth, 1s.; or, with 


Answers, ls, 61, ‘The Answers separately, 6d. 


A Practical Arithmetic on an Entirely New Method. By 


Joun Jackson. Second Edition, cloth, 4s, 


Examination Arithmetic. Containing 1,200 Arithmetical 
Prot lems and Exercises (with Answers), selected from Examination Papers, 
&c. Classified by T. S, Harvey. Cloth, 23.—Key, 43, 6d. 


Compendious English Grammar. With Exercises. Cloth, 
1s, 6d. 


Dr. Burns’s Praxis Primaria: Progressive Exercises in 
Writing Lat n. With Notes, Eighth Edition, cloth, 2s,—Ker, 33, 6d. 


Practical French Grammar. With Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary. By C.O. Sonntaa, Cloth, 2s, 


Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary : Etymological, Pro- 
nouncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings on Wool. Rox- 
burghe, 7s. 6d.; h If-calf, 10s. 61. 7 


Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictionary of the English Language. 


Abridged from the “‘ Student’s Dictiorary.’’ Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxburgue, 33. 6d. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Translated and Edited by 
Professor J. D. Evrrett, D.C.L. Eleventh Edition, Revised throughout. 
Copiously Illustrated. Medium 8vo,cloth, 18s, In parts, limp cloth, 4s. 61. 


each. 
Part I, Mechanics, &c. | Part III. Electricity, &c. 
Part II. Heat. Part IV. Sound and Light. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. A Text-Book of Elemen- 
tary Physics. By Professor EVERETT. New Edition, With numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth, 43. 

Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By Professor EVERETT. 
Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, Revised, cloth, 3:. 6d. 


Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of Physiography. By W. J. 
Harrison and H, R, WAKEFIELD, Part I., Elementary, 1s.6d. Part II, 
Advanced, 2s. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. By W. JEROME 
Harrison, F.G.8. Copiously Illustrated, cloth, 23. 

Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and Practical. With a 
Course of Chemical Analysis and a Series of Examples in Chemical Arithmetic. 
By Professor A. Humpotpt Sexton. Cloth, 2:. 6d. 


Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By Professor A. 
BERNTHSEN, Ph.D. ‘Translated by GEorGE M‘Gowan, Ph.D., Demonstrator 
in Chemistry, University College of North Wales, Bangor. Cloth, 9:, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology. By J. M‘Grrcor- 


RozBeRTSON, M.A., M.B. Numerous Illustrativns, cloth, 4s. 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics and Hydrostatics. By 
R. H. Pinkerton, B.A., Assistant-Lecturer on Mathematics at the University 
College of South Wales, Second Edition, Enlarged, cloth, 33, 6d. 


First Mathematical Course. Comprising Arithmetic, 
Algebra (to Simple Equations), and the First Book of Euclid, Cloth, 23, 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With Notes, Examples, 
and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. Layne, M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 
Grammar School. Books I. to VI. and XI., cloth, 4s, 6d.; Books I. to IV. 
only, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting of Six Sets of London 
Matriculation Papers in Mathematics, with full Solutions. By Dr. W. T. 
Kuicut. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Algebra. Up to and including Progressions and Scales of 
Notation. By J. G. Kerr, M.A, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Algebraic Factors. How to Find Them and How to Use 
Them. Enlarged Edition. By Dr. W.T. Knicut. Cloth, 2s. 

Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry, By R. H. 


PinKERTON, B.A. New Edition, Revised and Extended, cloth, 2s. 





*,* Blackie and Son’s Catalogue of Educational Books post-free on 


application. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON’S 


SELECTED LIST OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ZOOLOGY & PALZONTOLOGY. 


Professor Nicholson’s Manual of Zoolo 
Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, post 8vo, 18s, oF. Gaveae 


Professor Nicholson’s Text-Bo A : 
Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ues Sashegp eee 


Professor Nicholson’s Introductory Zoology. Sixth 
ition, 3s. 

THIRD EDITION, entirely Rewritten and Enlarged. 
A Manual of Paleontolog: , for the Use of Students. 


With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. By Pro— 
fessor H, ALLEYNE NicHOLSoN, Aberdeen, and Ricnazp LyDEKKER, B.A., 
F.G.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1,419 Engravings, 63s, 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The ONE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 
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